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SIR HENRY J. WOOD 


To R. C. MERCER 


What curled and scented sun-girls, almond-eyed, 
With lotus blossoms in their hands and hair, 
Have made their swarthy lovers call them fair, 
With these spent strings! .... 
(EDMUND GOSSE.) 


1. SIR HENRY J. WOOD 
A GREAT CONDUCTOR IS AN AMAZING 
personality. He is a master of men, inspiring and 
controlling the hundred individuals of the band, the 
three hundred individuals of the chorus, and the 
many hundreds of the audience. He is master of an 
abstract art in all its practical executive directions 
and (to the degree permitted by his nature) master 
likewise of the human and poetic significances of 
that art. He is alsoa sane public favourite: and it is 
his sanity here that makes his most amazing quality. 

Public success may often spoil the musician. The 
adoration of the crowd makes him magnify his gifts, 
until in his imagination they swell preposterously; 
and he is betrayed into error, and thinks himself 
greater than that art to which, though master of it, 
he is still servant. He then changes his goal, and 
aims to keep secure what has so delightfully flattered 
him; and instead of working for beauty and sub- 
limity—by which words are meant truth and total 
completeness—he works for emphatic applause and 
immediate approval. His artistic sanity withdraws, 
and he ceases to be the true musician. 

It seems to me such failure is impossible in the 
great conductor, because the character of his work 
does not permit such a dominating self-regard. His 
directive responsibilities are endless, and the range 
of his labour is illimitable. The solo performer 
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may run around the years with a little repertory; 
and if in performance he makes a slip he can ina 
moment recover. But the conductor of band or 
choir cannot have a small repertory ; he must usea 
vast series of compositions, and be prepared to per- 
form whatever piece may be demanded of him by 
his engagements: and if out of self-attention he 
makes a slip, the consequence may probably be at 
once disastrous—he cannot recover, any more than 
the absent-minded motorist in crowded traffic or on 
the racing track. The great orchestral conductor’s 
coolness is a most majestic thing, akin to that of 
the great commander in war. 

Henry J. Wood is, I believe, a conspicuous ex- 
ample of the public favourite whose popularity has 
not caused him ever to depart from ideals formed 
early in life. He has not allowed it, so far as I can 
see, to modify his nature ; and though he has always 
been wise in respect of how public success may be 
achieved, it is not apparent that he has ever lowered 
the standard of art which his gifts enabled him to 
erect. 

Ten or fifteen years ago, critics said that his swift 
and complete rise to so lofty a position had affected 
his development by removing the need to work 
steadily for further advance: the critics said that he 
was in danger of being spoilt by an entire absence of 
adversity. No success, however, could put a stop to 
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his labours, or make him other than the hardest- 
working musician inthe country. Those of us who 
are not personally moved and satisfied by his art 
cannot declare the fault to lie with the bad results 
that sometimes attend on success. His sanity here 
is therefore a noble sanity, which stands to the credit 
of the English nature. 

The record of his youth and young manhood is 
an account of strangely congruent circumstances. 
Everything around him was in agreement,—the 
time, the place, the conditions, and the man himself. 
His great chance came in the year 1895, when he was 
in his twenty-sixth year. It was his great chance, 
because he was the only native-born musician in 
England able at the moment to grasp and hold it. 

Henry Wood’s father was a tenor singer. His 
mother also wasasinger. At the age of ten he could 
play the organ for the church service, and within 
three years he was an organ recitalist. Up to the 
age of nineteen he worked as church musician and 
as concert-accompanist, and for a while wrote music, 
—songs, cantatas, oratorios, and light operas. In 
1889 he first began work as conductor, touring with 
the Arthur Rousbey Opera Company. A little later, 
Sullivan’s grand opera, “ Ivanhoe,” gave him experi- 
ence of opera rehearsal ; and step by step he passed 
to the Savoy, to the Carl Rosa Company, and thence 
to the operatic venture of Signor Lalo. 
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While with Lalo he first encountered (in 1892) 
that Russian music which he was to confirm in 
popularity among London music-lovers and by 
which he was very largely to achieve his own popul- 
arity. Heencountered this music by means of the 
“Eugen Oniegin” opera of Tchaikowski. 

Lalo failed, and for a while Henry Wood taught 
solo singing and organised opera classes: he had 
acquired a knowledge of singing while acting as 
accompanist to teachers at the Royal Academy of 
Music, but he had also studied under Garcia. Then 
in 1895 he became conductor of the Promenade Con- 
certs at the Queen’s Hall. 

The young reader will find more particulars of 
these first years of Sir Henry’s life in the book 
written about him twenty years ago by Mrs Rosa 
Newmarch: there is no need for me to transcribe 
historical facts here, especially as more interesting 
thoughts arise in mind while one contemplates his 
work and personality. The recorded facts are, of 
course, enormously interesting in themselves: thus 
before going tothe Queen’s Hall he had preparedand 
conducted at least fifty different operas, and had been 
enabled to get a first hand and most intimate know- 
ledgeofthe music of Wagnerby contact withthe great 
Wagnerian conductor, Felix Mottl. Wood helped 
to popularise the music of Wagner in England, as 
later he helped to popularise that of Richard Strauss. 

18 
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The year 1895 seems to have been in England the 
central year of a period of blazing orchestral energy. 
The works of two European composers had recently 
made good here, and on the continent were a num- 
ber of highly gifted conductors of their music,— 
highly gifted particularly in the music of that com- 
poser of the pair whose creations had been attached 
to opera. So far as public appreciation is concerned, 
the 1890’s were the climax of nineteenth century 
music. The intense animosity with which for some 
time Mendelssohn had been regarded arrived now 
at its height, and men were all for the varied and 
powerful Wagner and the passionate soul-reveal- 
ing Tchaikowski. (Some of the men who in those 
days hated Mendelssohn are still alive; they retain 
their animosity, and still cry out furiously against 
what in their younger days was called his debasing 
influence.) 

For the first time, the English orchestra began to 
climb to a safe place alongside the English chorus, 
and our players began to prove themselves as great 
as any in the world, if not indeed the greatest of all. 
Several important concert schemes were maturing, 
and a curiously representative number of the Euro- 
pean conductors were visiting us. The particular 
significance of Henry Wood’s first work was that it 
afforded him an opportunity to convey good orches- 
tral music, played in good orchestral manner, to a 
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wider public.—Let us go back to the year 1894, and 
see what was then happening and what being said. 
We must confine ourselves to London, because it 
was in London that Wood began. 

Joseph Bennett, the chief critic then at work, said 
of the year that “the progress made by orchestral 
organisations, and orchestral music” established a 
situation that was more than hopeful, for the reason 
that it was an actual “ development to be prized as 
the substance of things hoped for.” The writer’s 
expression means that what had long been desired 
had at last been received, and received not in shadow 
but in substance. He continues, “ Though few of us 
may, in our haste, pause to measure its significance, 
we are now witnessing the greatest forward move- 
ment that history records of any British art.” 

This is not exactly true, because the matter was 
one of interpretation and understanding only, not of 
creation, and because the year 1594 had been greater 
for drama, and the year 1794 greater for lyric poetry, 
than this year of 1894 for the appreciation of instru- 
mental music. And again, the greater part of this 
significant work in music was carried out by visitors 
from abroad. 

We of to-day are perceiving the fulfilment of what 
I next copy from Joseph Bennett. “ This forward 
movement is greatest not merely in extent, but in 
assured promise of priceless results. Once induce the 
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average amateur to hear orchestral music with intellt- 
genceand love, and a revolution, as to value incalculable, 
as effected. That happy achievement cannot be far off; 
though there ts, of course, much to do, and though for 
a long time, the general public will be more alive to 
the sensuous effects of sound than to the play of feeling 
and idea.” To listen to music sensuously is to miss 
the real music. I have recently observed the failure 
of an effort to establish music in a town; and the 
failure was due to the circumstance that the common 
sensuousness of the art was over-depended upon 
and its superb intellectuality ignored. 

There are two ways of taking music, as stated in 
the words italicised above. To be “alive to sensuous 
effects of sound ” is as to be sensitive to colour, rich 
food, warmth, handsome clothes, and so on, without 
an accompanying imaginative perception of what 
some of these may signify in the way of art. There 
is a richness in poetry, for example, of the Keats 
and Tennyson types— 

Sweet as remembered kisses after death... . 
I cannot tell what flowers are at my feet... . 

Many of us respond only with a kind of physical 
reaction to such beauty. We love the rich soft 
delicacy of the sound, the gracefully insistent rhyth- 
mical beating of the accent, and the pretty echoing 
in the mind of the separate local items of the matter 
described ; and we do not trouble about the general 
21 
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collective meaning, or respond to the beauty and 
power of the form. Music, most of all the arts, is 
likely to appeal sensuously and to satisfy us sen- 
suously, because it is pure sound—that is, sound 
which (unlike speech) is not accompanied by a direct 
intellectual significance. We do not truly “ melt our 
soul in mutual bliss” with music, until we are alive 
to the play of feeling and idea. ... It happened 
that Henry Wood was peculiarly able to afford 
listeners the opportunity to study in its first stages 
this playing of ideas and feelings: he had a fine mind 
for the elements of structure, and a splendid insight 
into the intellectuale of the art. He was “colour- 
ful” in nature, as is evidenced by his passion for 
absolutely correct tone, by his gifts as a painter of 
outdoor scenes, and by his animated fondness for 
the Wagnerian and Tchaikowskian types of music; 
but quite as thoroughly he was a true formalist, 
having an equal passion for the correct presentation 
of the organic parts of a composition: as an ex- 
pounder of the Prosody of music, he was, I imagine, 
immaculate and unsurpassed, and he must have 
listened very intently to the work of those foreign 
musicians who, in these 1890's, came to London, 
several of whom were very careful masters of detail. 
Both new and old series of London concerts were 
in being in those days. August Manns (1825-1907) 
was still at the Crystal Palace, where he had been 
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since 1854, steadily building up his total of more 
than twelve thousand concerts in the same place. 
During those first forty years of his work, a genera- 
tion had been made and its tastes and ideas formed. 
Popular among his programmes in 1894 were those 
confined to Wagner. (He was ill this year, and 
Arthur Sullivan and Frederick Cowen conducted 
for him.) Several amateur orchestral bodies played 
in the London district: the Rev. Mr Moberly had 
a band of seventy-five string players, all, I believe, 
women ; there were the Stock Exchange Orchestral 
Society, the Strolling Players’ Orchestral Society, 
and the Royal Amateur Orchestral Society, all of 
whom played symphonies, rising one by one to the 
proud climax of Tchaikowski’s “ Pathetic.” It is 
specifically recorded in the annals of the time that 
Nikisch in 1895 first introduced to Londoners the 
fifth symphony of that Russian composer. (The 
“Pathetic” is his sixth.) The old Philharmonic 
Society held its place ; but just now it did not have 
the benefit of the most wisely proportioned under- 
standing, because at one of its concerts a singer, 
Madame Patti, was hailed as a pre-eminent worker 
for the greater art, and on the platform presented 
with the Beethoven Gold Medal of the society—a 
distinction deserved by a master-creator alone, and 
but after a life-time of noble work. It is only de- 
cayed vision that sees the fitness of blessing a simple 
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vocalist with the memory of Beethoven. When we 
award critical praise or blame,our criticism is of value 
according to the wisdom of our understanding. This 
gift to Madame Patti was without value, as are so 
many presentations. And when, twenty-six years 
later, it became the turn of Sir Henry Wood to be 
thus distinguished by the Philharmonic Society, no 
more could be given him than a copy of the same 
medal ; though the work of such a man was infinitely 
superior. Yet the Society, wiser now, preserved 
dignity in the circumstances : the presentation took 
place, not before a prima donna audience, but before 
a large gathering of notable men and women who 
had assembled to honour the cause of the occasion; 
this, to my mind, constituted the authentic honour 
of the distinction. Yet I must not be misunderstood. 
The singer may be great, and the peer of heroes: 
Here, take this gift, 
I was reserving it for some hero, speaker, or general, 
One who should serve the good old cause, the great 
idea, the progress and freedom of the race, 
Some brave confronter of despots, some daring rebel. 
But I see that what I was reserving belongs to you just 
as much as to any. 

I suppose there is, in the terrible enthusiasm per- 
sons have for actors and solo singers, a measure of 
magnificent truth, else they would not feel and ex- 
press it. But I myselfam unfortunate; I have never 
been able to respond a tenth as much to performer 
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as to music performed. The fault is either in me, 
or in the artists I have known.—The year 1894, how- 
ever, still stands waiting by. 

Important orchestral concerts were given at this 
time in the Royal College of Music and the Royal 
Academy. At the former Tchaikowski’s “ Pathetic 
Symphony ” was played by the students, to an audi- 
ence of students, under Professor Stanford. These 
concerts were superior to those given in similar 
institutions abroad. Many of our great orchestral 
players came from the College and the Academy. 

Hans Richter (1843-1916) was continuing his 
famous orchestral concerts in St James’s Hall. 
Through the rivalries of this brilliant decade he 
seemed to remain first of the masters. I heard my 
first Beethoven symphony under the guidance of 
Richter ; this was in the February of 1899: it was 
the “ Eroica.” Ten years later I met him in person, 
and escaped with unbroken ribs; the old man was 
a worse bear than any foreigner of my acquaintance 
who for a lifetime made a living in England, with 
the exception of a certain player of a stringed 
instrument I once knew. At his second concert 
of the 1895 season, Richter played Tchaikowski’s 
“Pathetic Symphony,” adding still further to his 
contemporary fame. Henry Wood admired his 
work, but considered Nikisch the greatest con- 
ductor that ever lived. 
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George Henschel (born in 1850), who had been 
permanently in England since 1885, was giving his 
London Symphony Concerts, and winning crowded 
audiences for his occasional Wagner programmes. 
At the Albert Hall, Alberto Randegger (1832- 
1911), who came to England in the same year as 
Manns, was giving Sunday evening concerts of the 
type not preceded by rehearsal. It is doubtful if 
Henry Wood ever played unrehearsed music: in 
later years he gave on one occasion as much as 
nine hours to preparing his trained and familiar 
orchestra for playing in a new violin concerto. 

These were the days of the Schulz Curtius 
Wagner concerts — very fashionable functions, 
Wagner having become a cult. The critics already 
complained that the “ Tannhaduser” overture was 
hackneyed as a concert item. Felix Mottl (born 
in 1856) conducted some of the concerts, and 
Hermann Levi (1839-1900) others. Another visitor 
was Siegfried Wagner, who tried to follow his 
father’s teaching, and was particularly ridiculed for 
his interpretations of Weber. Hermann Levi was 
a great success in London ; the musicians observed 
his perfect command of the orchestra, the electric 
swiftness of the communication between him and 
his men, the dignified breadth of his architectural 
form, the sustained poetry of his vision, and the 
clearness of his detail. He seems to have com- 
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bined some of the virtues of Richter with some of 
the virtues of Mott]. A ladies’ choir sang at these 
concerts, of which Wood was the trainer. 

Arthur Nikisch (1855-1922) came over first in 
1895, drawn by the fierce force that then charged 
London. He was original in his interpretations of 
familiar works, and did not in general please any 
more than did later conductors like Safonoff and 
Albert Coates when performing Beethoven. His 
impact seems to have been something of a shock, 
though musicians appreciated his perfect creation 
of form. Nikisch found our orchestras a perfect 
instrument, superbly able to understand his baton, 
with which he gave, not time, but phrasing, 
rhythmical accentuation, and marks of expression. 

Twenty-six years ago he made up a programme 
of the Beethoven C minor symphony, the “ Tann- 
hauser ” overture, Dvorak’s ‘“ Carnaval” overture, 
and the first of Grieg’s “ Peer Gynt” suites: more 
than one concert programme planned for the season 
1922-1923 contained these and no other works. 

Other conductors were announced for 1896, as 
for example, Anton Seidl (1850-1898), and Wood 
himself was to be instrumental in bringing in 
further masters from France ; but the tale of later 
years is not appropriate here. 

This decade was the first great climax in the 
development of the virtuoso conductor, that is, of 
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the modern conductor, whose epoch began: with 
the completion of Wagner’s music-making and who 
could not have lived in an earlier period. These 
great visitors and great residents were played off 
against one another by the impressarios ; and they 
contested for first place in the old manner of the 
prime donne of opera, until if one man gave a 
novelty another man would not touch the same 
work. Former conditions had changed, until now 
a conductor travelled as freely as a violinist ora 
singer. ... I quote from Joseph Bennett again, 
who in 1895 was observing the first stages of this 
itinerancy and peripateticism. ‘“ Not so very long 
ago, a chef d’orchestre would settle down as Smetana 
did in Prague, and there remain, confining his 
labours to the city of his choice, and no more 
thinking of a starring tour than of a journey to 
Jupiter. Like a solitary chanticleer in a remote 
farm-yard, he had no contiguous rival to crow 
against, no provocation to the ‘one better.’ But 
the conductor of the time now present (1895) goes 
on tour like a tenor, and is much more in evidence 
than the music for which some old-fashioned folk 
suppose him to exist. He is ‘run after’ as though 
he were a popular pianist and watched with equal 
interest through the round of his gestures and the 
variety of his attitudes. I appeal to men of ex- 
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involved in all this. Conductors, as far as we 
know them, are no more free from the weaknesses 
of humanity than other people, and we may expect 
to see extravagance follow on extravagance in the 
struggle for popular recognition.” Bennett was 
sixty-four when he thus wrote ; he had before him 
another sixteen years of life, dying in 1911 at the 
age of eighty. 

Henry Wood has been both a touring conductor 
and one settled permanently in the same place. 
He has succeeded in both departments, having a 
magnificent virility. He stepped into the world 
of 1895 with all the fire of ambitious young man- 
hood, with the energy of unusual gifts, and a 
patience of almost incredible staying power. For 
twenty-eight years he has continued his Promenade 
Concerts, during the first season of which a notice 
had to be put about the Hall asking for “ Silence 
during the performance of vocal pieces” and out 
of which, among other extraneous matters, has come 
a musical story called Zhe Promenade Ticket: a- 
round the concerts he has gathered a multitude of 
activities and undertakings that would require a 
book merely for their record and description. A 
large part of such a book would deal with his work 
among choirs, which—in so far as larger oratorio 
performance goes—is very little less important 
than his work among orchestras. 
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In 1903 Henry Wood set about forming a choir 
in London. The choir was to be of the type named 
“Select,” because its work was to be with un- 
accompanied music. He had found that while 
our orchestral music advanced, our choral music 
had either stood still or receded. As usual, he 
brought immense thoroughness to this matter—he 
tried even to give a systematic individual instruc- 
tion to the members. A thousand singers applied 
for admission, of which number a hundred and 
fifty were selected. Two choirs were established, 
one of women singers, the other of men; these 
worked separately, at Bach, Schubert, Palestrina, 
and at what in the remote days of 1903 were called 
“ancient madrigals,’ a manner of speech which in 
1923 is as strange as to speak of the “ancient 
lyrical poems” of Shakespeare. Occasionally the 
two choirs combined.—I have not traced any record 
of this pleasant effort beyond its first year. Perhaps 
it was made at too early a date; or perhaps the 
conductor did not quite correctly understand the 
“ancient” music, and so could not flood the work 
with his personality in the manner that alone 
satisfies the artist of his kind. 

My personal knowledge of Wood’s idea of early 
English music is confined to repeated performances 
of only two examples, one by Dowland, the other 
by Ravenscroft,—a year separated the two concerts, 
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and each performance was the same, a fact indicat- 
ing that his idea of the musicis fixed. I can dono 
more therefore than state simply that, to my mind, 
the peculiar character of this music seems to have 
eluded his apprehension. 

If this be so, one can understand why the Select 
Choir of 1903 did not become a great and per- 
manent musical instrument, and why the later 
revival of Elizabethan music has apparently left 
Sir Henry Wood untouched. 

The work done by Henry Wood in larger forms 
of choral music has been based on two great 
principles. First he has seen to it that the choir 
know the poem as a narrative, description, thought, 
or comment,—that is, as an intellectual thing of 
meaning and character. There are choir-masters, 
and consequently choristers, who perform music 
without thought for the intellectual content. They 
are satisfied with the music. Secondly he has 
made the singers realise that words are important 
as notes, and he has tried in the performance to have 
the words as perfectly created. 

In his preliminary advice to the choir of the 
Sheffield Festival of 1902, Wood complains that 
words are the master of chorus singers, and he 
begs the Sheffield choristers to articulate their 
syllables in such a manner as to afford the public 
the delight of hearing every word. But he then 
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instances “the principal comedian of a bad comic 
opera,” who attracts us because “ we are able with- 
out effort to hear every word he sings”: therein 
lies our pleasure ; “ we forget he has no voice.” 

With the particular intention informing this order 
to singers no one could find anything to object to; 
but the analogy or illustration is not good, as I 
will at once show in order to remind young students 
of a fundamental difference between singing and 
speaking. 

When you listen to the orchestra, you perceive a 
certain character in the sound of the violins. This 
cannot be described, any more than the character 
of a colour or scent. During the course of the 
piece the leader of the violins has a solo passage; 
for the moment his companions are silent, and only 
the stream of his single notes is present. At once 
you perceive that the violin in solo has a different 
tone from the violin in chorus; it is thinner, more 
penetrating, more sharply articulated, and some- 
times even a little different in pitch,—or at least it 
seems the latter during the opening phrase of the 
solo. The chorus of violins produces its peculiar 
tone by reason of a number of parts being brought 
into a union. Each part theoretically is the same, 
but actually each is different. The differences (of 
pitch and temperament and colour) are very slight, 
and all are merged imperceptibly into the unisonous 
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mass ; yet they are there, and it is their presence 
that creates the beautifully distinctive tone of 
massed unison violins. The same differences lie 
between the solo singing voice and the chorus, 
Imagine a choir formed of a hundred beautiful 
singers, each a famous artist in opera or lieder. 
You will not hear from such a choir the vividly 
clear articulation of words that you will from each 
member when singing in solo, even if the voices 
were all of the same kind,—all soprano, for example, 
and even if the music sung were (as with the 
orchestral violins) a single line of notes. 

But a choir sings in harmony, not in solitary 
melody; and it sings polyphony, whereby different 
words are uttered in the same moment and where- 
by either several syllables are rapidly uttered to 
one beat or several beats are allocated to a single 
syllable. Thus in the nature of things we cannot 
expect the delight of hearing every word. How 
can we have this, when the clause is presented 
in fragments and the fragments overlap? One 
of the terrible experiences of life is to be in a 
room where several independent conversations are 
going on at once, and where we have a sort of 
social duty to attend to each of them. The mind 
cannot take in two intellectual statements at one 
and the same moment. 

The business of the principal comedian is to get 
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his words to the audience over the footlights. The 
text of his song is made to that end, and its melody 
is made to the same. He is not expected to pro- 
duce a lovely tone, and if he did we should find it 
a nuisance. His is a patter-articulation, and his 
music is patter-music. Pooh-Bah never has such 
a melody given him as that invented by Sullivan 
for the song “A wandering minstrel I.” But the 
polyphonic choral music of this and earlier times 
has never been patter-music, except in the case of 
humorous texts. And the choir must sing with 
a lovely tone, because their work first and last 
must be done in terms of musical beauty. 
Teachers sometimes tell us we should sing as we 
speak—that the art of singing is but as the art of 
speaking. Now, most good singers speak badly, 
and most good speakers do not sing well. I know 
a bass whose singing voice is of exquisite beauty; 
his phrasing is graceful as the movements of the 
swallow and his touch upon a lovely syllable is as 
a breeze or a shaft of light. But when he speaks, 
as when to announce the title of an encore-song, 
his tone is commonplace and his articulation crude 
and uncultured. In the year 1923 I attended a 
performance of an eighteenth-century comic opera 
which was carried through by the regular actors of 
the theatre. These were men and women who could 
not sing and who did not profess to sing. In the 
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company was one solitary trained vocalist, brought 
in for a special part, the songs of which were more 
advanced in style than the others. At once I ob- 
served that trained speakers do not know what to 
do when the tone of a syllable is fixed for them 
and its time-quantity strictly measured out. These 
actors could not carry a pure vowel through a long 
note ; they turned it into a diphthong: and gener- 
ally they subsided on to the final consonant of the 
syllable about half-way through the time, when- 
ever that consonant happened to be of the voiced 
character. They gavemethe delight of hearingevery 
word ; but otherwise their singing was a ludicrous 
perversion of an art, and so was no art at all. The 
only actor’s words I could not make out were those 
of the trained vocalist. 

Singers must present intelligibly, not the word, 
but the verbal phrase. We do not speak in syllable, 
but in thought-group of syllables ; that is, in sensible 
phrases. A word is not an element of sense; it is the 
raw material out of which anelement of sense is made. 
The syllable is as the individual note of a melody; 
and I have heard Sir Henry Wood cry out to his 
players at orchestral rehearsal, “You are playing 
only the notes! Give me less of the notes, gentlemen, 
and more of the music!” The choir that sang in 
the manner of the comedian would be giving me the 
words, and I should cry out for more of the poetry. 
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-. Yet by his methods this great conductor and 
chorus-master makes vivid and impassioned choral 
art. He causes pieces to throb with a life that sends 
them through as in a flash. In his hands I have 
known the Mass in B minor of Bach seem as short 
as a church cantata, and at the close of the perform- 
ance I have been so enlivened in myself that—it 
being impossible for me to hear the work repeated 
that same night—I have withdrawn and at once 
ranged the entire composition recollectively through 
my mind and soul. This is great stimulation, which 
is given by but few musicians. Wood insists that 
performers shall live within the spirit of a work: 
“ Also,” he says, “I want your faces to portray the 
whole range of emotion contained in the words you 
are singing. I must impress upon you that, unless 
the nerve current sent from the brain to express 
feeling or emotion is felt upon the countenance, the 
vocal mechanism will be unable adequately to give 
effect to the expression intended by the words of 
the piece. All sincere emotion is expressed in facial 
nerve thrills) The meaning of the uttered word 
should be written on every face, for unless you 
‘can express feeling and emotion in your face you 
cannot express feeling and emotion in the tones of 
your voice. .. . See to it that you are living, and 
show that you have human pulses beating.” 

This is a very fine spirit, and there was in 1902 
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need for such a spirit to drive itself into English 
choral art. Several great men were at work among 
us, and we were advancing into that peculiar school 
of new choralism which was to be developed by 
the Competition Festivals; yet the period, being 
a transition period from the older Handelian style 
to something of another order, was one of doubt 
and anxiety. At the opening of the century there 
was, indeed, a tone of pessimism in the country. 
Londoners in particular were concerned for their 
choral music; they complained that it had been 
wilfully allowed to languish, until by many persons 
it was taken for granted that London should have 
no really living choral art. Musicians like Henry 
J. Wood were not among the pessimists, but among 
the workers. They were of the order that create 
the fine audiences which, as Whitman declares, are 
the first cause of great poets (to have great poets, 
you must have great audiences, too); andso they were 
forces making ready the way for the finer music 
which was to be given the world by our coming 
composers. . . . Let me make clear to my younger 
readers the choral condition in England in the years 
when Wood was first able to exert himself freely 
in this department. Contemporary statements are 
the swiftest and most reliable instruction in such 
a case; and I therefore copy here some sentences 
published in the Birmingham Datly Post in an 
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article dealing with the first English and the first 
German performances of Elgar’s “ Dream of Geron- 
tius.”* There is in the sentences I quote one which 
turns us back to the matter of choral articulation 
—or Diction, as journalists have lately begun to 
call it. 

Says this critic of twenty years ago: “German 
chorus singers look on warmth and variety of ex- 
pression as their highest ideal ; we are worshippers 
rather of sonority in and for itself. In that respect 
the Lower Rhenish choir is inferior to any of our 
festival choirs; but from their power of dramatic 
and devotional expression we can learn a great 
deal.” Such a comparison wouid not be drawn to- 
day, in this third decade of the century, because our 
representative choirs—whether new and small, or 
old-established and large—can sing with almost an 
operatic fervour, if only their conductor be as Sir 
Henry Wood. The simple musical technique upon 
which was to be grafted our new poetic qualities, 
was finely present twenty years ago. The critic 
speaks of the Birmingham performances of Elgar’s 
oratorio: “As far as regards volume of tone, pre- 
cision of attack, accuracy of pitch (the dynamics 
of choral work, so to speak), the chorus singing de- 
served high praise. All these things are, of course, 
essentials in a high-class choir. But what I missed 


* See Our Favourite Musicians, Vol. I. pages 60, 82, etc. 
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was expression, dramatic feeling, temperament (call 
it what you will) and—a really very important 
matter in the rendering of modern choral music— 
the clear enunciation of the words. In the Demons’ 
Chorus, for example, there was no sort of sympathy 
with what was being sung, and it was impossible to 
tell what the chorus were singing about. The tone, 
truly, was magnificent, but the effect which the com- 
poser evidently intended was conspicuously absent. 
. . . [his apparent lack of intelligence, this want of 
sympathy and expression—from what do they 
arise?” The critic answers his question; he ascribes 
“this state of things to the fact that English singers 
have for generations passed through the Handelian 
mill, and their habits have become formed.” “ What 
English singers have given so faithfully for gener- 
ations past—a tradition to which so many writers 
of subsequent oratorios have conformed—is not re- 
quired of them by the composer of to-day. Expres- 
sion—the power of dealing with most delicately 
contrasted effects, the nice touching-in of detail, the 
exquisite definition of words—these things are not 
required in the robust enunciation of a Handelian 
fugue, and” (here is the pessimistic note) “it would 
seem that, bound as we are to the Handelian trad- 
ition, we cannot acquire them.” And here likewise 
is the false conclusion of a contemporary vision : 
“It is nevertheless a pity that our native composers 
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should be compelled to go abroad to realise an ade- 
quate presentation of their ideas, and it is a worse 
pity that, apparently, no one at home seems to care.” 

On the contrary, many persons at home cared, 
and cared very much, Henry J. Wood eminent 
among them. The above was written the year he 
went to Sheffield, sending before him the advice to 
choristers from which I have quoted. He knew that 
tradition could be broken, and he set to work and 
broke it. Within the past five years he has con- 
tinued this task with the very choir that had been 
responsible for the original Birmingham perform- 
ances of “ Gerontius” and the very choir which, of 
all in England, would seem to be most steeped in 
tradition, being that which first produced “ Elijah ” 
under the guidance of Mendelssohn: this is the 
choir of the Birmingham Festival Choral Society. 
It was this choir, with Sir Henry conducting, that 
gave the seemingly swift performance I have refer- 
red to of the B minor Mass of Bach. These many 
persons cared so much, and their care grew into so 
fine a wisdom, that not only have we broken tradi- 
tion and learned how to give modern music with 
proper “expression,” but also to sing correctly the 
music of Elizabethan composers,—or at least to 
strive with the same earnestness to learn how to 
sing that music correctly, development here being 
retarded by confusion as to the character of its 
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rhythm, doubt (engendered of nineteenth century 
musical idiom) as to its emotional spirit, and in- 
ability to articulate phrases that are Miltonic in 
form rather than Byronic (this last remark will pro- 
bably be expanded elsewhere in the present book). 

Up to the year 1900 our composers wrote to 
tradition. “The works” (I am quoting from Henry 
Wood) “ were not of true English birth. They were 
cuckoo eggs, imported from Germany by Handel 
and Mendelssohn, and hatched in British nests to the 
detriment of our native singing birds, who might 
otherwise have developed a distinct note of their 
own.” After 1900 our composers wrote more 
independently. They took English poetry and 
English poetic feeling as their inspiration and guide, 
and endeavoured to find the natural musical expres- 
sion ofthe same. This they could not do all at once. 
They consequently cast in the way of choristers 
two serious difficulties. First, they made use of 
verbal phrases so difficult to articulate that even an 
actor could scarcely pronounce them well in a meas- 
ured time. Secondly, they set these phrases to 
enormously hard melodies. Our native singing birds 
of Queen Elizabeth’s time avoided both errors. They 
did not produce patter-songs any more than Milton 
produced Tom Moore anapestics; yet they produced 
songs which, in the peculiar manner of music, are as 
appropriate as anything provided for the principal 
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comedian of a bad comic opera. The Birmingham 
critic complains of the poor articulation of the words 
in the Demons’ Chorus. Will my reader try to 
speak the following rapidly, and with character >— 


Low-born clods of brute earth, they aspire to become gods, 
By a new birth, and an extra grace, and a score of merits, 
As if aught could stand in place of the high thought 

And the glance of fire of the great spirits, the powers blest, 
The lords by right, the primal owners, 

Of the proud dwelling and realm of light,— 
Dispossessed, aside thrust, chucked down, 

By the sheer might of a despot’s will, of a tyrant’s frown, 
Who after expelling their hosts, gave, 

Triumphant still, and still unjust, 

Each forfeit crown to psalm-droners, and canting groaners, 
To every slave, and pious cheat, and crawling knave, 
Who licked the dust under his feet. 


And after struggling with this in the way of the 
elocutionist, will my reader convert himself in mind 
into a chorus of several hundred persons? and try to 
sing the words to such compressed time and elabor- 
ate inflexion as 

Allegro molto. g=120. 


We fuoco. 
= p= ae =e oi, 
——- 


IF aa. thrust, Chuck’d down, Te Wie: sheer RE Ofa 


hae se 

heaves will, es 
This is, of course, an extreme example of difficulty; 
and I would not have selected it but for the fact 
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that the Birmingham writer particularly names the 
Demons’ Chorus for text on which to base his words 
of pessimism, and but for the further fact that I 
desire to show how far choral music is from the music 
of the funny manin musical comedy. Choral music, 
of any period, may of course be very difficult ; there 
are passages in Handel’s “ Judas Maccabaeus ” with 
which a choir remains as long in rehearsal as with the 
Demons’ Chorus, and in the “St Matthew Passion” of 
Bach is one number that almost always overweighs 
the singers ; but it is precisely in such places as these 
that the great modern chorus-master rises to his 
magnificent opportunity—for the reason that, what- 
ever the measure and character of the difficulty, the 
music proves to be practicable when once its idiom 
is mastered. Once learnt, the piece stays learnt, 
as choristers say. 

Complaints are made that Sir Henry Wood 
neglects British music. A private musician, the 
complainers say, can please himself what he 
performs; but an eminent public musician has a 
duty superior to that of satisfying his own desires, 
and it is the duty of Sir Henry to support, foster, 
and propagate British music. The facts are over- 
whelming that Wood personally prefers modern 
European music of certain types to modern British 
music of any type. He was interviewed by a 
London newspaper in 1918, and while he said 
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that it was “unfortunate there were no Russian 
novelties, because we could not get into touch 
with the Russian composers,” and that “in French 
musical art there is much greater subtlety and 
colour, much greater refinement, and a wider sense 
of atmosphere” (thereby expressing his warm 
interest in Russian and French music), of the 
younger British school he could say only that it 
is “perfectly marvellous,” that “our young men 
have improved in orchestration splendidly,” and 
that he is “flcoded with their new works,” which 
is just how we speak of the work of clever children 
at school. At the same time he declared that he 
had no use for modern German music. In 1921 
the prospectus of his London symphony concerts 
named sixty-two works for performance: three of 
these were by British composers, and forty were 
by German composers past and present. But a 
survey of all the music played in London by Henry 
Wood since 1895 shows a better balance than this; 
and since policy dictates invariably the programmes 
of large public concerts, it would seem that—what- 
ever the conductor’s own taste and interest—the out- 
cry should not be directed entirely against him, but 
largely against the public he serves. 

For a number of years, there has also been dissat- 
isfaction in the mind of some experienced musicians 
over certain qualities in Wood’s performances. 
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One of these qualities, and this the easiest to 
point out, is the excessive “ originality ” of his views 
regarding Classical music. This is a quality very 
offensive to minds of another order. The matter is 
highly important. If a work has existed actively 
for several generations, and (existing actively) has 
operated in a twofold manner, moulding men and 
women to its own character, and receiving from men 
and women a full and permanent measure of their 
humanity ;—if a work of art has existed so, it be- 
comes a thing established, and when we place our- 
selves in contact with it, it is we who have to prove 
ourselves, not the work that has to prove itself. 

I must make this clearer. The character of a 
Shakespeare play, for example Hamlet, is in its 
main features and significances determined for all 
time and for all persons. Whoever plays Hamlet, 
and whatever view he takes of the various problem- 

atic details, must conform to our general agreement 
| regarding Hamlet’s nature. If the player, out of 
egoistic pride (the reader will observe I do not say 
“egotistic,” but “ egoistic”) considers himself strong 
enough to ignore that general idea, he does so at 
his peril. During the present year (1923) I have 
seen a performance of Hamlet so radically different 
in conception from the interpretation commonly 
accepted as natural, that the actor is justified in 
shifting the place of the speech “To be or not to 
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be”; he would, of course, be equally justified in 
delivering that speech standing on his head with 
the court around him, if he wished to enforce to 
the party his egoistic idea of Hamlet’s policy of 
assumed madness, Again, for more than two 
hundred years the literary language of the English 
has been fixed; and when we write, our style is 
judged by a determined standard. The language 
is an instrument, and we have to learn to use it. 
We may use it as a clumsy carpenter hacking wood 
with a chisel, or as an artist fashioning beautiful 
designs. Carlyle felt himself able to fashion our 
language afresh; he made up new words, and at 
times produced something we call Carlylese, much 
as there is a usage we call Journalese. Where his 
subject is not great enough to overcome this un- 
couth manner, the passage is rejected, and it ceases 
to exist actively. Emerson, in the essay on Milton 
which is included in the collection called The Con- 
duct of Life, has a beautiful statement: “This is 
the poet’s right; for every masterpiece of art goes 
on for some ages reconciling the world unto itself, 
and despotically fashioning the public ear. The 
opposition to it, always greatest at first, continually 
decreases and at last ends; and a new race grows 
up in the taste and spirit of the work, with the 
utmost advantage for seeing intimately its power 
and beauty.” Thus Classical music is more to us 
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than to its contemporaries, if only it be that for 
several generations it has operated constantly in 
the moulding of our taste and understanding ; and 
thus in our interpretation we must move in accord- 
ance with established usage. We may,of course, be 
foreigners, and our usage may be other than that 
of the country we visit. If we are a wild barbaric 
Russian, we shall interpret in another manner than 
if we are a steady North German: it is our native 
usage, and ourselves as a representative and ex- 
pounder of that usage, which are then to be criticised. 
Here is shown the simple science of art-criticism, and 
by his observance of it the critic provides material 
for criticism in his turn. You are a critic when you 
say, “I don’t like classical music”; but you are not 
a critic of the music: it is yourself you criticise, 
and what you mean is, “ By nature I am not able 
to understand the particular greatness of classical 
music.” Sometimes a portion of art is lost for a 
time; the process of its influence upon us is broken: 
when it is “ revived” again, as one day it will be if 
it has essential greatness, we have to set to work to 
re-capture tradition, and thence to submit ourselves 
to its reconciling power and despotic fashioning of 
taste. Growth may produce something apparently 
quite different from the original germ; but the differ- 
ence will be only that of more complete understand- 
ing; thus when Shakespeare first drafted Shylock 
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in his youth, he made of him a monster, a thing of 
that horror in which he and his fellows of the time 
delighted. Later in life, he made Shylock into 
a thing of humanity, overlaying the fundamental 
monster with acommon soul. For some generations 
Shylock remained a butt and a scorn, and Gratiano 
stood for noble indignation. But step by step we 
have learned to have deep pity for this wretched 
man, while those who surround him we have learnt 
to despise. 

In this book, as in all others of its discursive 
type, it is better for the author to state a fact, and 
then whenever possible to allow a representative 
criticism, taken from outside, to point its general 
moral. Therefore I will do no more in respect of 
this matter of Sir Henry Wood and the inter- 
pretation of classical music than quote a criticism 
made by Ernest Newman of his performance, on 
27th February 1918, of Beethoven’s symphony in 
C minor. 


The longest work in last night’s programme was a highly- 
coloured, heavily-shadowed, rhetorical symphony by Sir 
Henry Wood, which historians—misled, no doubt, by a 
similarity in the mere notes—have erroneously ascribed to 
Beethoven. What would have been particularly interesting 
would have been to hear a performance by Beethoven of 
Sir Henry’s symphony. It is just possible that he would 
have taken certain passages more slowly than Sir Henry, 
certain others rather faster, would have altered the phrasing 
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here and there with his own preconceived notions, and 
would have placed in the background certain of the orchestral 
_parts that Sir Henry placed in the foreground, and wice versa. 
If last night’s performance stood Sir Henry’s symphony on 
its feet, the other might have stood it on its head ; or, again, 
vice versa. It is anice point that Sir Henry Wood and the 
shade of Beethoven may be left to settle between them. 


I have already, on an earlier page, said how for 
myself Henry Wood’s determined independence of 
idea and execution affords interest and ease to 
large compositions like the Bach mass in B minor, 
enabling me to understand afresh the passionate 
life which, among other qualities, is in them, and 
which I must have created for me if the piece is 
not to be more than I can absorb and retain in the 
hours of performance. What he fails to give me, 
and the absence of which makes his work but a 
stage in my growth, not a goal wherein I can rest, 
is sublimity,—the total completeness Coleridge 
demands, and which Coleridge does not find in the 
grand, the picturesque, or the beautiful ; these being 
no more than partial elements of the sublime. 

The art of final greatness is the art of sublimity. 
You find it frequently in the music-masters,—Byrd, 
Palestrina, Gibbons, Bach, Handel, Purcell, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Wagner, Brahms; and you find it not 
infrequently in those musicians who are not masters: 
in a slow movement by a forgotten English writer 
of eighteenth century violin sonatas; ina song of 
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Linley, or in Cook’s “Where shall my troubled soul,” 
which I have no doubt Pepys loved as Cromwell 
loved Dering’s motets. A single chord, perhaps, or 
a solitary accent, gives the clue to this sublimity,—a 
cadential turnin the harmony,or a climactic dynamic 
pressure; but the sublimity is in the entire piece: we 
may not perceive it except after we have located 
the climax and thence travelled backward to the 
beginning. | 

I feel that Henry Wood does not attain the 
vision and grasp that make for total completeness. 
He, for myself, as musician, does not create the 
Symphonic quality of a symphony; and the word 
“symphony” means harmony of parts, or funda- 
mental synthetic unity. . He affords me instead a 
series of exquisitely graded portions. His inter- 
pretations of music are therefore but picturesque. 
Tchaikowski is picturesque, never grand even: his 
gloom and passion and fury are as conventional 
operatic drawings; his soul, as expressed in art, 
is that of a stage puppet—he paints abandon ex- 
citingly, and he makes rant of nobility, converting 
Dante and Shakespeare into something tolerable 
only when viewed from the point-of-view of parody 
and ludicrousness. A typical Russian can make 
Tchaikowski interesting, because he represents a 
type and because he in conducting transmits to us 
his own individual excitement: but in art, excite- 
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ment fades; only the sublime endures so that its 
original impressions deepen with the passing of 
time. And it is only the artist of sublimity who 
_makes the Classical art. 

The vivid and picturesque make an immediate 
appeal. That is why Wood’s success was so swift 
and wide-spread. He flashed into fame, as did the 
“Symphonie pathetique,” which every conductor 
and every band played in the years of his rising. 
He has remained an active light by reason of his 
intense energy, not by reason of a continuous de- 
velopment along the lines of total completeness. 

How can an artist brood, who has more engage- 
ments in a year than a commercial traveller? Since 
1895, Wood has conducted more works than any 
three normally busy conductors, and he marks the 
bowing and phrasing of every part in a composition. 
Bach lets his counterpoints clash, and Shakespeare 
ignores grammar and logical sequence of ideas, 
knowing that the pervading power of sublimity will 
make all pleasant, clear, and forceful. And how 
can the artist brood who seems to have no hours of 
withdrawal ? 

Yet how admirable it is that Henry Wood, after 
more than thirty years, is still a magnificent en- 
thusiast, a tremendous worker in the decade of life 
that leads direct to the age of sixty, confident, 
earnest, sincere, and without doubt single-minded 
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as he is simple-minded. His is the eager spirit, 
fortunate in its time and in its circumstance. If 
for years he thought that the “ Symphonie pathe- 
tique”” was an appropriate work for Good Friday 
concerts, what is such an error compared with the 
later error of other English composers who thought 
the same piece appropriate during the war to ex- 
press Russia’s early labours therein? And if he 
writes thus to his choristers,— 

Put great vocal stress upon the first syllable “Gloh”.. . 
never let the first syllable in the word “‘ Gloria” approach 
“* Gloo,” and always pronounce the second syllable of the word 


‘‘ ex-cel-sis ” with great forced accent, and be quite sure that 
it tells to the public as “chael” and not “sell” ; 


if he writes thus, he also writes,— 


Et Resurrexit.—This page always sounds thick, dull and 
heavy, never conveying the idea of the words, “And again he 
will come with glory, judging the quick and the dead.” If 
the whole page is sung in five breaths it will go with much 
more life. Get the tone very bright and metallic ; do not 
contract the eyebrows or even look fierce, but sing with real 
exultation, with the greatest vitality and brilliancy, getting 
the words in the teeth, the tone to be open, never dull, con- 
fidential, or covered; and, most important of all, sing it from 
memory and look the audience straight in the face. 


These last lines are Henry Wood in himself. 
They have the tone of his mind, and the spirit 
and character of them should be borne constantly 
in mind by the student who contemplates his extra- 
ordinary life. 
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There are two kinds of tradition; one of these 
is a false tradition, due to thoughtlessness and lazi- 
ness and ineptitude. Such tradition in choral 
singing made for that Handelianism we have now 
abolished. Let it be recorded of this English mus- 
ician that he has worked successfully to abolish all 
false tradition and to reveal the material on which 
true tradition may be established. 

His external appearance has sometimes been de- 
scribed as Slavonic, and there are certainly times 
when he does not look English. But like all men of 
commanding character and widely varied interests 
and occupations, he reflects, chameleon-like, the 
nature of his present concern. In 1916,ata private 
luncheon, I observed that he had black hair and 
black beard, a shining olive-tinted skin, a stiff 
manner as of a foreigner not at ease, and a way 
of speech that suggested a tightened throat. Once 
in 1910 he passed me on his way to a composer, 
wrought up by the sense of power and responsibility 
of a four-days’ festival, to say to the composer: “ I 
like that thing of yours!” He now seemed a man 
of commanding presence, striding as one of Mar- 
lowe’s conquerors, confident and assertive, and of 
deep-toned voice. When conducting afternoon con- 
certs, and clad in the regulation long coat, he has 
shaped before me as a cultured Nonconformist. 
But when in command of a vast choir and orchestra, 
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which ranked line on line above him, he has sug- 
gested to me by his appearance some fiery little 
mortal, of electric activity and demoniac certainty 
of gesture. He appears most genial when accom- 
panying at the piano a good singer in a well-coloured 
song ; when with baton in hand, he seems mostly 
very dignified. I have not heard him joke, and do 
not know what sense of fun he has. Nor do tales 
of him wander around the country, as of other 
English conductors. In 1906, when he was among 
the Topical Celebrities who afforded story-journal- 
ists with material for smart papers, he said that from 
a Welsh mother he had received Celtic idealism, and 
from an English father a sound practical sense. 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 


II 
To BACHE MATTHEWS 


Cannot a man live free and easy 
Without admiring Pergolese ? 
Or through the world with comfort go 


That never heard of Doctor Blow ? 
(EZ fia.) 


aoa LHOMAS BEECHAM 


“THOMAS BEECHAM HAS FOR SOME 
years been one of the bright particular stars of the 
British musical firmament. He came quickly, but 
his approach was steady, and by no means comet- 
wise: he did not flash into our musical system. 
First he appeared as a dim star, scarcely visible 
even to eyes that were alert and experienced. His 
light strengthened, and gradually penetrated the 
darkness that surrounds all new men. By 1910 he 
had become a star almost of the first magnitude. He 
had not, however, been revealed to those observers 
who recorded events for the new edition of Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians, because in that 
publication (the last volume of which dates from 
1910) there is no account of his work, and particulars 
of it have to be extracted from the articles on other 
contemporary musicians, whereby the student can 
learn that Beecham was coupled already with Henry 
Wood, and referred to as a worker for novelty in 
music in one breath with the late August Manns. 
“Since 1914 Beecham has been fully a star of 
the first magnitude. In the particular system of 
opera he has been little less than a sun. His re- 
maining such depends entirely upon his own will. 
One would scarcely be surprised, however, to find 
one morning that he had turned his light away from 
music and transferred it to something else—to poli- 
tics, let us say, or to the problems of air navigation.” 
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I wrote the foregoing late in the year 1919. Al- 
most immediately the implied prophecy was fulfilled, 
and Sir Thomas faded from that sky which covers 
music. 

In that year a friend of mine, W. Ellary Warden, 
had mentioned to me that while he was dining with 
Beecham, his host—who was then very weary, and 
perhaps a little disillusioned—had made reference to 
several of the larger interests of the day to which he 
felt drawn ; implying, as I understood, an inclina- 
tion to yield to the attraction, and to let music go: 
hence the points to which my semi-prophecy was 
directed. Beecham would not make a good states- 
man, because his experiences of life have not been 
wide and because he is too strongly individualistic; 
he would not make a good politician either, because 
although he changes his opinions easily and com- 
pletely (or at least, his manner of expressing them), 
he makes the change solely to whim and mood, and 
not to expediency. If a confident coolness makes 
the fine airman, he would have been a great flier. 
But it was to none of these that Beecham retired. 
The world knows what forced him from music for 
more than three years, namely, his personal respons- 
ibilities in regard to a vast andentangled fortune,and 
the need for him to straighten matters out after some 
years of unique expenditure in the cause of music in 
England. 
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Thomas Beecham began to be definitely known 
about the year 1906. From boyhood he had satur- 
ated himself in music, in England and on the Con- 
tinent. He had perfected his fine memory, and had 
founded at least one Orchestral Society at Huyton, 
Liverpool, where once he had taken Richter’s place 
at a concert that Richter was suddenly unable to 
attend : this was about the year 1899, when Beecham 
was nineteen or twenty. Fora while he had toured 
the country with the Kelson Truman Opera Com- 
pany, and he had experimented with composition, 
writing three operas. 

The New Symphony Orchestra was founded by 
Beecham in 1906. With this he first won fame, 
until such time as he parted from the players to 
establish another London Orchestra, now under 
the name of the “ Beecham Symphony Orchestra.” 
These were the years leading directly to his great 
work for opera. The programmes were unorthodox, 
revealing the conductor’s personal tastes and high 
ambitions. I therefore give a list of some of the 
pieces played in 1907 and 1908 :— 


Edouard Lalo . - Symphony in G minor. 

Vincent d’Indy . “ The enchanted Forest.” 

Smetana . . . « Symphonic Poem, “ Sarka.” 

Charles Wood . . Symphonic Variations on an Irish 
air. 

Frederick Delius . “Paris: the Song ofa great City.” 

Vaughan Williams . “ Norfolk Rhapsody.” 

Joseph Holbrook . “Queen Mab.” 
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Dvorak . ; . “The Golden-spinning Wheel.” 
cde hd 1) Cina . “Love among the ruins.” 
Delius. : . “Brigg Fair.” 

Holbrook. ; . “The Viking.” 

Delius. ; . “Over the hills and far away.” 
Delius. . * Appalachia.” 

Holbrook. : . “ Byron.” 


Intermingled with the above were other works by 
Dvorak, works by Mozart, and passages from Wag- 
ner, etc: 

The choral part of Joseph Holbrook’s “ Byron” 
was sung by the City Choral Society from Birming- 
ham. Thomas Beecham was trying to establish him- 
self in that town in the year 1908; and as the City 
Choral Society was then in need of a conductor, he 
filled the post foratime, It was at one of their con- 
certs that I first heard him perform. No impression 
remains in my mind,except that Beecham conducted 
without baton, and that in a shaky moment during 
a piece he called out directions to the players in a 
loud voice. I recollect that included in the pro- 
gramme was the Overture to Méhul’s “Le jeune 
Henri.” 

You will see that in the above partial list the name 
of Delius appears four times. Beecham did not pro- 
duce the music of Delius for the reason that the 
composer is English, or for the reason that it affords 
a particular opening for the orchestral conductor, 
but because its peculiar loveliness and power moved 
him deeply. The music of Elgar, on the other hand, 
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did not move him; and in the year 1909, when he 
had occasion to perform the First Symphony, he cut 
out large sections without the permission of the com- 
poser. For this he was strongly criticised. A year 
later, when again it was necessary for him to perform 
the symphony, he said to the orchestra at rehearsal: 
“ All the repeats, gentlemen.” 

About this time he identified himself with opera. 
Here lay his great work. Never will it be possible 
for the historian to write of opera in England with- 
out giving Thomas Beecham the first place of all 
producers up to the year 1919. Yet I cannot even 
describe his work for opera in this book, because 
the preliminary exposition of the general situation, 
and the mere outline of his performances, would run 
into far more pages than I can afford. In ten years 
he produced every work of importance that is in the 
ordinary repertory, and about sixty further works 
that were either novelties or practically so. Both 
Grand Opera and the opera comzque were given by 
him to the musical world, among the former immedi- 
ately Strauss’ “ Electra,’ Wagner’s “ Tristan,” and 
“The Village Romeo and Juliet” of Delius. To 
say that he “ gave” these many works is true in the 
double sense, for his financial loss (due largely at 
first to inexperience and bad management on his 
part) was enormous. I copy another paragraph 
from my earlier article. 
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“His season of opera at Covent Garden in 1910 
was a Startling experiment. The scheme covered 
Strauss’ “Electra,” Ethel Smyth’s “ The Wreckers,” 
Delius’ “Village Romeo and Juliet,’ and other works 
which, but for him, might in this country have gone 
unperformed for a generation. His season of light 
opera at His Majesty’s Theatre during the same 
year was equally notable. The scheme here in- 
cluded Strauss’ “Feuersnot” and Stanford’s “Shamus 
O’Brien.” His second season at Covent Garden(1911) 
brought forward d’Albert’s “Tiefland,” Leroux’s 
“Le Chemineau,” Strauss’ “Salome,” Debussy’s 
“L’enfant prodigue,” Humperdinck’s “ Hansel and 
Gretel,” and the like works. Subsequent seasons 
produced the “ Rosenkavalier” and “ Ariadne auf 
Naxos” and the “ Joseph’s Legend” of Strauss, the 
“Dylan” of Joseph Holbrook, the “ Everyman” of 
Liza Lehmann, the “ Critic” of Stanford ; and soon. 
By 1918 the repertory of the Beecham Opera Com- 
pany contained forty works. In 1883 the repertory 
of the great Opera House in Vienna contained only 
seventy. . . That he should have built up in some 
eight years a company capable of performing as 
many as forty operas is an event unique in the history 
of music. The wonder is increased by the know- 
ledge that almost every important part is in the 
personal repertory of the Beecham artist capable of 
performing it, and that the operas are prepared and 
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staged to perfection. Mozart's “ Marriage of Figaro,” 
I believe, was not put before an audience until it had 
had seventy full rehearsals.” 

During these years his interests and activities 
ranged over all public music and over a good deal 
of the musical education of the country. Hestrove 
to reform parks’ music and colleges, and for some 
years he acted as a general saviour of musical in- 
stitutions in England. He does not respect the 
academic or the conventional mind, and he himself 
left Oxford without completing the course of study 
there. 

During the ten years of Beecham’s greatest activ- 
ity, I was well placed for observing his work and 
coming under his influence. He conducted many 
times in Birmingham, on one occasion giving a large 
series of symphony concerts, all of which he con- 
ducted himself (except the concert that fell in a fort- 
night he put aside in order to recover from a certain 
devastating event in his life). He was, indeed, rarely 
absent from the town for more than a few months, 
and so his performances were intermingled with the 

work of others in the manner that presents work in 
the strongest light. Yet as I review mentally those 
ten years while writing the present book, I find that 
few impressions remain of the grander and more 
noble kind. Chiefly there arises in my mind a per- 
formance of the “ Paris” of Frederick Delius, in 1911, 
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and then next in weight a performance of César 
Franck’s Symphony, with its two rehearsals, in 1912. 
Many brilliant moments remain in mind, as of per- 
formances of finales in operas like “ Figaro”; also 
moments of Beecham’s magnificent insight into 
music, in pieces ranging from the “ Brigg Fair” of 
Delius to Chabrier’s “ Espafia.” But equally vivid 
are recollections of a scrambled performance in IQI1 
of Elgar's Second Symphony, of tedious perform- 
ances of works like the ‘‘ Thamar” of Balakirew and 
the “ Scheherezade” of Rimsky-Korsakoff, and of a 
shatteringly, batteringly noisy and uncontrolled ex- © 
ecution of the last movement in Tchaikowski’s Fifth 
Symphony, which remains with me as my worst 
experience of coarse orchestral tone. Thus my ten 
years’ purchase—paying a portion of my lifetime for 
a portion of his genius—would appear to have re- 
sulted in a mixed outcome, with probably a balance 
on the wrong side for me,—excepting always his 
gift of Delius. 

Between the years 1908 and 1916, Thomas 
Beecham seems to me to have had little apparent 
sympathy with what we call the “pure” or “absolute” 
inart. The sublimity of self-contained music seemed 
to elude him, unless it were of the kind made by 
Mozart for his slow movements, where always 
Beecham was an exquisite performer. His bent of 
mind in those years was operatic ; and in orchestral 
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music he appeared constantly to desire a programme. 
A German critic, writing in the year 1912, when 
Beecham visited Berlin with his orchestra, said :“‘ The 
true domain of Mr Beecham lies in the theatrical 
opera, where we must meet again thistemperamental 
and active artist.” 

His great success with Mozart rises out of his 
fine chronological sense. Within the bounds of 
his sympathies he finds the true life of the music 
which came into being between 1650 and 1800; 
and he reads Beethoven’s First and Second Sym- 
phonies in the light of Mozart, not in the light of 
the nineteenth century. Where the substance of 
music is essentially weighty, as in Bach, the later 
Beethoven, Brahms, and the Delius of “ Sea Drift,” 
he does not (for myself personally, which is the 
only position from which I dare speak) find the 
true life. This weighty music (of which the weight 
is that of spiritual sublimity, not of physical tone; 
and of which the movement may be swift as light) 
he charges with either nervousness or insouciance, 
which may give a glow to it, but not a light that 
proves to be abiding in my mind. Simple beauty 
most stimulates him, and after this a vivid dramatic 
content. Such a programme as the following in- 
dicates his response to simple beauty :— 


Brahms . . Violin Concerto. 
Handel . . Concerto Grosso. 
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Leo . ‘ . The “ Little” Symphony. 

Wagner . . “Mastersingers” Prelude. 

Mozart . . The “Prague” Symphony. 
Delius. . The “Paradise Garden” music from 


“ Village Romeo and Juliet.” 


The programme of the concert at the Albert Hall, 
whereat he made his London reappearance on 
April 8, 1923, cannot entirely be taken to represent 
his later interests in music, because the conditions 
were peculiar—the orchestra was of double size, and 
the event was a celebration rather than a normal 
musical function : yet the programme was typically 
of the Beecham order. It included these works 
(not, I should remark, in the erder quoted) :— 


Wagner . . “Ride of the Valkyries.” 

Strauss . . “Ein Heldenleben.” 

Weber . . “Oberon” Overture. 

Berlioz . . “Chasse royale” from “ Les Troyens.” 

Mozart . . Adagio for strings, from the Second 
Divertimento. 

Delius. . Intermezzo from “ Village Romeo and 
Juliet.” 


Students and critics eulogise Thomas Beecham 
for his work on behalf of Delius. This composer’s 
music is great in that quality of loveliness to which 
is sometimes applied the name “ mystical.” It has 
at times the atmosphere born of an artist’s dream- 
ing of beauty. The composer broods over beauty ; 
he realises it in thought, and is content so to realise 
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it, and therefore in the result he achieves an actual 
expression of beauty that is all the more complete 
for the seeming vagueness and indirection. The 
music is melody, harmony, colour, and form of a 
central character, neither beginning nor ending to 
the intellectual faculty, but ever present—on the 
surface, and in the depths, the equivalent in sound 
of that beauty of nature displayed in the sky, in 
woods, and in the vistas of morning and evening. 
Delius indeed is as a delicate recording instrument, 
by which are caught and retained all natural beauty 
of the kind possible in music. You must know his 
“On first hearing the cuckoo in spring” to under- 
stand fully what I mean, or the “ Paradise Garden” 
music of his opera. But for Thomas Beecham we 
should hardly know these truths of the art of Delius, 
and for that reason he will always remain in mind 
as one of our most cherished performers. 

Equally, of course, Sir Thomas is respected for his 
continued work to establish opera in this country, 
and for his great financial outlays. Yet here his 
work is discouraging, because it indicates how 
troublesome is the state of that form of music. We 
speak of the fine “run” that opera sometimes makes; 
but art can scarcely be said to “run” when it has 
to be pushed vigorously by force of expended 
capital. Journalists in 1922 and 1923 cried out 
with joy over the “brilliant run” of Rutland 
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Boughton’s “The Immortal Hour” in London, 
and saw in the event proof that the “ British opera, 
once it be adequately produced and presented to 
the public,” is safe to make good. Yet on June 18, 
1923 the fact was revealed that this success cost 
Mr Barry Jackson the large sum of 411,000 above 
and beyond receipts. Sir Thomas Beecham pro- 
duced scores of operas, many of them immeasur- 
ably larger and more complex than Boughton’s 
charming piece. He may one day tell the world 
what these cost him. Already we understand that 
£100,000 faded in his first great year of opera alone. 
To speak in public about music apparently gives 
him as much pleasure as to perform it. He has 
ideas on all subjects, though these change fre- 
quently, and it is not easy to find the common 
factor of his different opinions. His views, per- 
haps, are largely conditioned by his interest in 
opera. Thus he says that “ opera is the most highly 
developed and complicated form of the art of 
music ;” that to sing in opera should be the aim of 
every vocalist; that all vocal performance should 
be “ dramatised,” and that the purpose of orchestral 
concerts is to train audiences for opera—also that 
opera should be the goal of every composer. He 
would have musical education based on a retro- 
gressive move through history, the student learning 
first to understand modern music, and to proceed 
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thence to the nineteenth-century romantics, the 
classics of the Beethoven period, the earlier classics 
Bach and Handel, and so on to the very beginnings 
of modern music. Instead of founding and sup- 
porting colleges and schools, he would found and 
support concerts. In particular, he would have us 
finally and definitely cease to expect a wise under- 
standing of music in our governing classes ; because 
where rulers are concerned, the artist has to make 
an “impression against a Chinese wall of ignorance, 
indifference, and official impenetrability ”—all of 
which is a dangerous waste of time and energy. 

Musical critics he alternately flatters and con- 
temns. He has said in public that he had no cause 
to thank newspapers, because their musical repre- 
sentatives “ had been surreptitiously against every- 
thing he had done in this country for ten years.” 
This was in 1919, when we know he was weary. 
An American paper said this was “shabby ” of him 
and that he was “ungrateful.” But at other times 
he has flattered the critics of a town, calling them 
(or rather, once naming one of them) the most 
brilliant in the whole of Europe. Speaking at a 
dinner given to Albert Coates, however, in the 
year 1920, he “extended the olive branch to the 
critics,” and confessed that “ by banging their heads 
together he got notice and stirred them out of their 
mental apathy.” 
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The stories told of Thomas Beecham are in- 
numerable, and his manner of approaching the con- 
ductor’s desk has been one of the entertainments 
of the century—so calm is it, neat, precise, and 
leisured, while underneath the surface is an ele- 
mental energy and an intense intellectuality. I will 
repeat here only one story: it hails from Man- 
chester, I believe, where during a season of opera 
Beecham suddenly decided to run down from Lon- 
don to conduct a performance. He arrived at the 
theatre late, and although the time was almost come 
for the curtain to rise, sat down in his room and 
lighted a cigar. The manager hovered anxiously 
around him. Minutes passed, and Sir Thomas 
remained imperturbable. At last the manager re- 
minded him that he was to conduct that night, and 
that already the time was passed for starting. Then, 
I understand, Sir Thomas rose reluctantly, and 
made for the door. But at the door he paused and 
said : “ Ah, by the by, what opera are we doing to- 
night ? ” 





III 


To WILLIAM BENTLEY 


“<T’l] no more drumming ; a plague of all drums!” 
(Alls well.) 


‘ea aa 


8 JULIUS HARRISON 


THE MAN WHO WINS TO A HIGH PLACE 
in the musical world starts, first, as one of a level 
line of students. Of these, two or three may for a 
little while keep abreast of him ; a few for a shorter 
while may keep within sight; the rest will be 
scattered about the world again, specks of dust 
returning to the common earth. 

Earliest among my recollection of companion- 
students, in the years when I studied with Julius 
Harrison, are twomen. One remains vague to me, 
for all that I still see him once or twice a year and 
that we live but four miles apart. This man was 
an organ-student; I remember him chiefly by an 
organ lesson he took on his twenty-first birthday : 
he was to perform that C minor work of Bach’s of 
which the prelude begins with a long pedal solo, 
and of which the fugue subject twice has the drop 
of an octave. It was acold day, and I wondered 
how he could touch the keys he could not feel for 
the cold: the hall in which the organ stood was a 
sort of barn, generally warmed only by the breath 
of its occupants. This student in the same year 
became organist of a heavy chapel which stands in 
a noisy street in the Black Country. He is still 
there, after more than twenty years, accompanying 
the same hymns and playing the same andante 
voluntaries, and teaching the children of the district. 
He is a very affable man, but always in a hurry, 
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because for twenty years the next pupil has been 
invariably waiting for his or her lesson. Twice a 
year we meet, and he says to me, “ Delighted—de- 
lighted! But really I mustn’t stop a minute. 
Good-day!” And away he hastens. 

The other of these two students was a younger 
individual,—a lank person, with head in front of 
body, and nose well in front of head, rather short- 
sighted, and very casual as anorgan-player. If he 
got a wrong note in a chord, he held up the time 
while he traced the error and put the note right 
(that is, if he noticed it) ; and when changing stops 
according to the composer’s directions, he would 
rest with one hand and feet upon a chord while the 
other hand was selecting and manipulating the stops. 
This youth was preparing for a business life, and 
told me he had taken up the organ “just for a cod,” 
meaning to the end of careless self-entertainment. 
Almost immediately he disappeared from our line 
of students, and is now probably voluntary organist 
at a church, pleasing vicar and wardens, and keep- 
ing some poor professional organist either out of a 
post or down to an insignificant salary, to whom 
music-making is no cod, but a serious and trouble- 
some means of livelihood. 

Julius Harrison was an organ student in the 
school; but I did not work with him there, nor 
did he ever make of the instrument a “ first subject.” 
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By nature he required an instrument more ex- 
pressively flexible than the organ, and his general 
_ bent of mind was from the beginning orchestral. 

He and I met in the theory classes of the Mid- 
land Institute. We worked together for a con- 
siderable number of years.—“ Theory of music” 
comprises harmony, counterpoint, fugue, form, 
instrumentation, composition, and every other de- 
partment of music other than that of actual per- 
formance. It is particularly the subject where in 
a moment one or two students leap away from the 
rest, and where those others very quickly come to 
the end of their powers and relinquish it. 

Many fine performers are quite helpless in these 
intellectual departments of the art. They play 
well, but in a theoretical subject never get further 
than the stage akin to that which in the literary 
world is represented by the spelling aloud of 
familiar monosyllables. The cause is either a 
mental laziness, or inability to perceive the beauty 
and significance of the subject. During the years 
preceding 1906, when Harrison and I completed 
our academical studies, I met perhaps a hundred 
students who set out to master “theory”; of them 
all, scarcely a half-dozen travelled further than the 
monosyllable,except Harrison. He had, of course, 
from the beginning a vigorous creative ability, and 
wrote true music. Yet he also produced splendid 
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exercises of the strictly scientific kind, especially 
bold fugues. These meant hard and patient work, 
which was the more creditable to the boy since his 
desire was to invent and apply emotional harmonies 
and to erect large symphonic structures, 

I have on my desk an oblong set of manuscripts, 
bearing dates running from 19th September 1902 
to 27th November 1903. The pages are filled with 
my contributions to the class (a class confined to 
us two) during those months. There are hundreds 
of exercises in plain counterpoint, from two to five 
parts—semibreves, minims, and crotchets march- 
ing with unbroken step around a canto-fermo; of 
Double Counterpoint, invertible in the 8th, 9th and 
roth, and so forth, variously strict and free; of 
Double Counterpoint on a chorale,—very poor, 
because the added part has no relation to the 
theme; of Finite Canon and Canon Infinite; and 
of mysterious passages of “Imitation,” in one and 
the same piece direct, by inversion, per arsin et 
thesin, and by augmentation and diminution. 
These are dull things; yet here and there is 
something that seems to preserve an echo of that 
life which is in the old music whence it was once 
thought that the “rule” of Strict Counterpoint, 
Canon, and Fugue was derived. | 

Were those many hours wasted? Or did not 
such work, combined with equal hours at the organ, 
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fill the mind with a sense of the grand fundamentals 
of music and sensitive knowledge of its minutiz? 
Harrison does not think the work was futile: “I 
never regret those old days at strict counterpoint,” 
he says. “They made music seem very easy.” 
That, of course, is the final test of all your work. 
Does it make art easy? If so, it was good and 
necessary work; because if art is hard for you, 
you have not mastered it. Strict counterpoint is 
the mathematics of the music student. It teaches 
him the process of abstract thought and for the 
time being lifts his mind altogether away from the 
excitement of emotionalised sound. And it opens 
his nature to the purity of music. 

More than half your student’s work may seem 
waste when later in life you survey it. But the 
judgment must be made in the light of the whole. 
You hear that a composer, author, painter, or poet 
has withdrawn certain of his earlier works: this 
need not mean that the time spent on. them was 
wasted. Since 1910 Julius Harrison, for example, 
has written a number of pieces that musicians have 
agreed are good music. In the years also of his 
studentship he was busy with composition. Of those 
works which about the year 1909 he thought were 
good he has now rejected all but a few. The re- 
jection means that, in his mind to-day, those earlier 
works are not good music. Let me quote the list 
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of pieces which at the age of twenty-three he fancied 
had won his permanent approval. As you read the 
list, draw encouragement with regard to your own 
work and cease to be downhearted because so much 
you do very quickly gives you dissatisfaction. I 
take the list from the end of a manuscript book of 
songs which the composer “lost” many years ago, 
and which happens to have found a home among 
my musical possessions. 


1903 

1 “Ungarisch”: piano solo. 
1904 

2 Prelude and Double Fugue: duet for two pianos. 
1905 


3 “Ballade”: string orchestra. 

4 Rhapsody: piano solo. 

5 Intermezzo: piano solo. 

6 Capriccio: piano solo. 

7 Song: “Oh,rosesredand beautiful”’( A dazy Halsey). 
8 Song: “Springtide” (Helen Bantock). 

9 Song: “Sunrise” (A. Lee- Warner). 

10 Song: “ Noontide” (A. Lee- Warner). 
It Song: “Sunset” (A. Lee- Warner). 


1906 
12 “Phantasy”: for orchestra. 
13 A dance for small orchestra. 
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14 Concerto (in one movement): piano and or- 
chestra. 

15 Dramatic scena from Ossian’s “ Carric-thura ” : 
tenor voice and orchestra. 

16 Song from Byron’s “Childe Harold”: tenor 
voice and orchestra. 

17 “Burleske”: piano solo. 

18 “Thekla’s Song”: for contralto (Schzller). 

19 Song: “A Health to King Charles” (Szr 
Walter Scott). 

20 Part Song: “ Drink to her” (Moore). 

21 Part Song: “ Blest be thy soul” (Osszan). 


1907 

22 Orchestral Poem: “On the heath” (Osszan). 

23 Song: “A lake and a fairy boat” (Zom Hood). 

24 Song: “To Chloe” (Moore). 

25 Song: “ Diaphenia” (Constadle). 

26 Song: “Star of the twilight grey” (Old Scottish 
Poem). 

27 Song: “ While beauty sleeps” (?). . 

28 Song: “Bonny Blue-cap ” (ScoZ?). 

29 Song: “ Love’s Philosophy” (Shelley). 

30 Scena: ‘‘Galbina” (Osszan—the verses adapted 
by the composer). 

31 Phantasy Trio for piano, violin and ’cello. 

32 A song in popular style. 

33 Cantata: “Cleopatra.” 
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1908 | 
34 “Legend and Scherzo”: string orchestra. 
35 Another song in popular style. 
36 Part-Song: “ Wreathe the bowl” (Moore). 


37 af esis “ Away to the woodlands” (Chatterton.) 
eet A lake and a fairy boat” (Zom Hood). 


39 “Danse orientale”: three bassoons and tam- 


bourine. 
40 Part Song: “The little boy found ” (Blake). 


Acatas \ “When the green woods laugh ” (Blake) 


42 Part-Song: “She walks in beauty” (Byron). 

43 Song: “ Rosy June” ( ? ). 

44 “ Thalatta”: poem for solo voice, chorus and 
orchestra (ezne). 

45 Song: “ Hands and lips” ( ? ). 


46 Part-) « . : 2) 
Sone } A widow bird sate mourning” (SZeZey). 


A few of these pieces have been revised and 
published in later years, as the song “To Chloe” 
(No. 24), which John Coates frequently sings in the 
course of his work for English writers of songs. 
And there were other compositions of student-years 
that happen not to find a place in the list. I recall 


a piece intended for organ and orchestra. This was 
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written, or at least drafted, at a time when Julius 
was attracted by the music of Edward MacDowell, 
which in those days was thought to be bold and 
modern. He was taking some little instruction at 
the time from Alfred R. Gaul, composer of that 
cantata of “The Holy City” which for twenty 
years was the main stand-by of the smaller choral 
societies. Julius went to the organ to play the con- 
certo movement to “Dr” Gaul. The old man (he 
was seventy years old) shook his head, thrust his 
heavy jaw forward, and pursed his lips as the 
tumultuous sounds roared round him. After a few 
minutes he stopped the playing and went to the 
piano. Seating himself there, he said: “When... 
ever... I listen... to music, I ask myself, would 
Beethoven ... my dear master... have done what 
I am hearing? And.I desire ...to feel reason... 
in the progression . .. from each harmony .. . to 
the next. Now, Mr Harrison... Beethoven... 
would not have written ... your harmonies.” He 
then played the opening phrases of the little tempo 
at minuetto of the juvenile sonata in G, Op. 49, 
No. 2: after which he beamed kindly, and said: 
“Write something... like that ; and, when you have 
done it, bring it to me.” 

This boy was the first student of the Midland 
Institute School of Music who wrote works fit to 
be given in public. On 9th December 1905, at a 
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students’ concert in the Large Lecture Theatre, 
he played his Rhapsody (No. 4) and Miss Estelle 
Lermit sang five songs (Nos. 7-11). Earlier in the 
year, at a more important concert in the Town Hall 
(19th June), he and Miss Olive Rider played the 
prelude and fugue for two pianos (No. 2). At the 
Town Hall concert on 20th June 1906, one of his 
scenas for tenor voice and orchestra was performed; 
Frank Mullings was the singer, and the occasion 
was Mullings’ debut at our School concerts. 

At the Students’ Concert in June 1907, Harrison 
was once more represented, now by the tenor scena 
from Osszan (No. 15 of the list), the singer again 
being Mullings. This “Carrie-thura” piece (as the 
name appeared in a report) was repeated by Mull- 
ings and Harrison four years afterwards, at a con- 
cert given in Crystal Palace by the Dulwich Phil- 
harmonic Society. I readof the composer-conductor 
that “his abilities in the double capacity were shown 
in a highly favourable light by the occasion.” 

Works of Harrison for orchestra were put in re- 
hearsal; but certain disputes arose in certain direc- 
tions, and the young composer was much distressed. 

One day in 1908 Harrison left to live in London. 
He was twenty-three years old. He went to seek 
fame and fortune, or at any rate fame. 

What work could he do? Serious composition, 
with good luck, usually is profitable enough to pay 
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for the ink, paper, and artificial light used in its 
making. To teach was not gratefultohim. To give 
concerts was impossible. To do hack work would 
be a cause of shame. 

Yet for a while hack work was compulsory. 
Harrison had a musical acquaintance in London, 
with whom he shared a flat for a while, adjusting 
his hours of composition to suit his friend’s work, 
and I have no doubt largely helping the latter in 
his own little music-makings. I once stayed there 
a night, and wondered how a young, sensitive, and 
earnest musician could possibly endure for an hour 
life in rooms that were part of an enormous block 
of rooms, with London noise constantly near by, 
and the inescapable proximity of hundreds of other 
men and women within the same main walls. This 
friend had an employment, and he introduced 
Harrison into it: thus for some time the young 
musician accepted the tiresome responsibility of 
checking the music rolls made by a company of 
player-piano manufacturers—scrutinising these as 
a printer’s reader examines proofs for those slips in 
setting up which are called “literals.” 

But this despairing occupation did not last long. 
Gradually Harrison made friends. He steadily pene- 
trated the world of true music, by accompanying 
and conducting ; and by the year 1913 he was tak- 
ing opera for Thomas Beecham at Covent Garden. 
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Since that year he has finally established himself 
as a conductor of the first rank, and in certain works 
(as in the great operas “ Tristan” and “ Siegfried ”) 
he has won to a position of the highest individu- 
ality. And since 1913 he has conducted many of 
the greater provincial orchestras — the Liverpool 
Philharmonic, the Hallé Orchestra at Manchester, 
the Leeds Symphony Orchestra, the Bradford Per- 
manent Orchestra, and the Scottish Orchestra (the 
latter jointly with Sir Landon Ronald for several 
years). 

Composition has developed during these past ten 
busy years, and now we have such works as the “ Re- 
quiem of Archangels for the world ” (a large chorus, 
to words by Herbert Trench) ; the “ Worcestershire 
Suite” for orchestra; the tone-poem “ Rapunzel” ; 
the orchestral variations on “ Down among the dead 
men”; part-songs and solo songs, chamber music, 
and solo instrumental pieces; and a comic opera 
that has not yet been produced. It does not come 
within the plan of this present book to discuss the 
creative qualities of the subjects, and I therefore 
direct my readers to an article on Harrison which 
appeared in the Muszcal Herald, for August 1920, 
wherein is an outline of the chief characteristics of 
his music. | 

Conductors are judged by two different bodies of 
musicians. One body is the audience and critics, 
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the other is the performers. Singers in opera tell 
me that Julius Harrison is the prime favourite with 
them. Said Frank Mullings to me: “We are always 
comfortable with Julius. He’s always on the spot. 
There’s never any waiting or hurrying, and it’s like 
sitting inan armchair.” The critics have stated that 
his work is masterly, and an American student of 
Thomas Beecham’s work, while remarking that 
though “Beecham has been the inspired creative 
genius in bringing about” this great work in Eng- 
lish opera, Beecham “as a conductor has had to share 
honours with Julius Harrison.” 





ROSINA BUCKMAN 


IV 
To ZARA MINADIEU 


and it is said 
For certain in our story, she © 
Would rest not then with Dorothy: 
Be’t when she weaved the sleided Silk 
With fingers long, small, white as milk, 
Or when she’ld with sharp needle wound 
The Cambric, which she made more sound 
By hurting it ; or when, to the lute, 
She sung and made the night-bird mute 
That still records with moan... . 

( Pericles.) 


IV. ROSINA BUCKMAN 


WHEN HISTORIANS TURN TO THE 
study of men and women who have either achieved 
great things or made the achievement possible, they 
are interested to observe what had been the place 
from which the men and women came, what was 
their first work in life, what fate they therefore 
escaped, and who helped them to make that initial 
move which was to render their lives of value to the 
world. 

Music, more than any other art, is dignified by the 
circumstance that many of its greatest masters— 
both of creation and of performance—became great 
in despite of conditions originally adverse, or at least 
very unpropitious. Music, asa fact, seems to require 
that particular power which develops in a man or 
woman only out of the ability to conquer circum- 
stances and to mould conditions; and among the 
noblest composers and performers are those who 
were the children of peasants, shop-keepers, and 
wandering entertainers. 

Here, in this present chapter, I wish to show a 
little of the beginnings of the new Opera in English, 
leading thence to a few remarks on the work of one 
of the musicians who have been most helpful in 
making that Opera a possibility. And I understand, 
though I can give no authority for it, that this singer 
was Once so circumstanced in life that her occupa- 
tions were only domestic ; until she was heard sing- 
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ing about the house time after time by a generous 
professional musician, who recognised in her the 
promise of a conspicuous ability. This musician, a 
choir-master, helped the girl to study music, at first 
at home and then in an important musical centre, 
so that in due course she rose to fame, adding yet 
another item to the noble history of music. 

Two of the important elements in the musical life 
of England during the first quarter of the twentieth 
century, and consequently the two elements that will 
be most fully discussed by later historical writers, 
are the revival of sixteenth-century music, and the 
development of opera. The operatic performances 
have been in our own language, and the actors have 
been mostly British or Colonial. 

Opera in English the country has known for 
several generations, particularly in the provinces, 
where companies like the Carl Rosa and Moody- 
Manners have done work that was both entertain- 
ing and instructive,—pleasing the people of those 
generations, and educating them for something 
further. This, however, is not the element in our 
music that the historian will particularly describe, 
because in the main it was no more important than 
the average operatic work carried on in continental 
towns that have regular seasons. 

The great development began with the perform- 
ance of Wagner’s “Ring” for the first time in 
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English, Richter conducting, and the performers 
being mostly British. This was in 1908. Several 
large operatic companies were formed shortly after, 
as those of Ernst Denhof, Thomas Quinlan, and 
Thomas Beecham. 

Very naturally, the demand for actors created by 
these new and different openings led immediately 
to an adequate supply of actors. It was found that 
musicians whose native language was English could 
do excellent work on the stage of grand opera. 
They could sing, and they could act; moreover, they 
could do both at one and the same time. Within 
eight or ten years the list of capable operatic artists 
was by no means a brief one; and included in the 
list were names of men and women who were so 
young that even their concert debuts dated back 
but a few seasons. It is this fact that the future 
historian will discuss with warmest interest. 

Simultaneously with the “discovery” of per- 
formers on the stage came the equal “discovery ” 
of conductors. 

The appearance of new singers did not end with 
the opening years of the development. It continued 
after the year 1920, proving that the earlier dis- 
coveries were not accidental, but normal. 

By gradual development, the general musical 
mind of the country has become conscious of opera 
in that manner which lifts an art (and, with the art, 
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its artists) toa high, permanent level. Opera there- 
fore represents in a measure certain national moods 
and thoughts, and will in due course itself become 
national,—that is to say, British composers will 
write opera that is distinctive: but many more of 
our various interests and emotions must settle and 
clarify in this direction before we shall create opera 
as the Italians, Frenchmen, Germans, and Austrians 
create it. The intense convictions that in 1908 lifted 
opera to the new level were felt chiefly by performers 
and producers ; they must be felt equally by the 
music-lovers of the nation at large, before our com- 
posers shall receive such a call as our performers 
received, 

I am tempted to make a review of all the good 
singers and actors who have won fame in opera 
since the beginning of the century. But this would 
lead to nothing if not accompanied by discussion of 
the works in which they proved themselves favourite 
(because gifted and satisfying) performers. There- 
fore I resist the temptation, and elect to speak in 
this and ensuing chapters of three or four repre- 
sentative members of this body of English-speaking 
musicians. 

Our operatic artists have been gathered from 
many places. Several come from the Midlands or 
from the northern counties. Others come from the 
Antipodes or Canada. One or two are American 
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born. Some are Welsh, or Irish, or Scotch. What 
an informative volume will one day be given the 
world, wherein singers in opera shall alone provide 
the subject! Art selects from wide spaces, and the 
work done in any department is a sort of symposium 
of humanity. 

The singers naturally came from schools of 
music; and sometimes in those schools there was, 
in the beginning of this period, a helpful concern for 
opera. The scattered facts will one day be gathered 
by the historian, and their value assessed. I studied 
in such a school, from which have come no less than 
three of the more gifted artists—Rosina Buckman, 
Frank Mullings, and Walter Hyde, all pupils of the 
same teacher. The two named here first were fellow- 
students of mine. I knew them in the earliest days 
of their work, and so long before thought of opera 
was in their minds. And in the case of one of the 
two, I observed the first amateur movement on the 
stage, and was very deeply moved—as will appear 
in a later page. 

The teacher of these three singers in opera was 
George Arnold Breeden, now (1923) in his seven- 
tieth year, yet still continuing his work as fully as 
when — more than twenty years ago—he taught 
Rosina Buckman. I must speak of him here; first 
in order to give honour to one of the many basal 
causes of the new power in English opera; and 
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secondly in order to show how our work is linked 
up, and linked up not at all remotely, with the grand 
European conditions of the art. 

George Breeden was impelled to a life in music 
by the advice of Sir Michael Costa and Manual 
Garcia. But this was not until his twentieth year, 
when he became a pupil of the Royal Academy of 
Music. He, therefore, remembers Sir William Sten- 
dale Bennet, who once told him he should not spend 
time over the noisy music of Wagner,and Sir George 
Alexander Macfarren, who, we are sometimes told, 
forbade the pupils of the Academy to use that 
terrible musician’s compositions. He studied sing- 
ing under Garcia, piano playing under W. H. Eyers, 
and theoretical subjects under H. Bannister. Being 
an intelligent student of singing, he studied also 
elocution, his teacher being Walter Lacy. In 1876 
Breeden went to Italy ; and there, at Milan, con- 
tinued his work under various masters,—Perrini, 
Trivulza, and Galliera, and also the famous Fran- 
cesco Lamperti, the master of Madame Albani, the 
Canadian. He lived in Italy for four years, singing 
occasionally at concerts, and then returned home, 
where for a while he sang in oratorio (those being 
the palmy days of oratorio in England) and studied 
further under Vannucini. Thus all his masters were 
Italian, or of the pure Italian school. 

In 1882 George Breeden began a short life in 
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light opera. For a season he sang in New York for 
D’Oyly Carte. But such work did not satisfy his 
ambition. It was no more in his mind than to afford 
entertainment in the casual hours of unmusical 
persons; and in 1890 he put an end to all public 
singing, and settled down to a life of teaching in 
Birmingham. In 1895, when the musical depart- 
ment of the Birmingham and Midland Institute was 
reorganised, he joined the staff of teachers. Among 
his first pupils there was Walter Hyde. From the 
year 1899, when my own work at this place began, 
on to 1909, when it ended, I was always able to tell 
that an advanced singer was a pupil of George 
Breeden’s, by reason of a certain purity of tone and 
easy technique. 

Rosina Buckman entered the school in 1900. She 
was born in New Zealand, and is therefore an 
Australasian, as are Melba and Amy Sherwin. She 
began to sing while almost a baby, and sang in 
public in her childhood. But (as I have hinted) 
many years had to pass before she was able to study 
professionally: and her parents, moreover, did not 
desire her to adopt the life of a public musician. 
But at last she came to England, to take up a course 
of study under Breeden. 

There is little to say in pages like the present of 
the days of her studentship in Birmingham, though 
much that would be appropriate in a book of entirely 
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personal reminiscences. Rosina Buckman was a 
very charming girl, yet not inclined to blend freely 
with the general body of students. She was pleasant, 
to teacher and companions alike; rather indolent as 
regards personal initiative, but swift to see a road 
that was pointed out,—so swift, indeed, as to prove 
then that her indolence was due neither to lack of 
creative forcenor tosluggish ambition, but to agener- 
ally unawakened nature. From the beginning she 
was a good coloratura singer, and always very finely 
responsive to the dramatic atmosphere of a piece of 
music. Yet still she did not work hard, and refused 
an opportunity which, if taken, might haveled toa 
certain triumph that, in view of her later fame in 
opera, would have recorded here with perfect fitness. 

I first heard Rosina Buckman sing in the Febru- 
ary of 1901, when her pieces were the six “ Gellert ” 
songs of Beethoven (Op. 48). Then next I heard her 
sing some Dvorak songs; and by sitting immedi- 
ately under the concert platform and gazing up with 
a critical soul in my eyes, I made her (as she after- 
wards assured me) feel really nervous: I therefore 
direct students not to gaze with an eye too obviously 
observant while their fellows are first getting used 
to appearance before educated audiences. At a 
Students’ Concert in Birmingham Town Hall in 
the June of 1901, this student achieved a beautiful 
success; and by the next spring she was so well 
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advanced as to perform at one of the important 
symphony concerts of the Halford Society, sing- 
ing the Schubert song, “ The Young Nun,” and 
“FElizabeth’s Greeting” from “Tannhauser.” At 
this concert, I recollect, Tchaikowski’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, and the “ Hungaria” of Liszt, were played 
for the first time in Birmingham. 

As I shall relate in the next chapter, a notable 
effort was made about this time to produce opera 
in Birmingham. The moving spirit came out of 
George Breeden, who in the early winter of I901 
delivered a public address on “ The position, in Bir- 
mingham, of Grand Opera, as compared with Con- 
tinental towns.” The desire expressed in the lecture 
was merely to found a local operatic chorus, and to 
give public performances by a combination of this 
chorus and principals specially engaged, the whole 
bound together by a Grand Opera Society. The 
proposal came to nothing in this public direction; 
but it led to a further proposal to give opera in 
the Midland Institute, the performers—chorus and 
principals alike—to be students. Breeden’s second 
proposal was carried into effect ; and for six years 
(1903 to 1909) opera was produced intermittently 
in the Large Lecture Theatre of the Midland Insti- 
tute, rising in the end to work that was excellent, 
and then suddenly ceasing for a reason that need 
not be told, or even hinted at, in this place. 
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The first performance was of sixteen passages 
from Mozart’s “The Magic Flute.” This fell on 
June 20, 1903. Rosina Buckman was drafted for 
the part of Queen of Night. She demurred, and 
finally refused, saying that she could not feel within 
herself any ability to sing in opera. Her teacher 
thereupon said to her: “If you make any reput- 
ation at all in music, it will be in Grand Opera.” 

Twenty years later, the student had for a long 
time been an entrancing Madame Butterfly, an ex- 
quisitely lyrical Aida, one of the greater Isoldas 
of our time, a pathetic Mimi, and a most brilliantly 
characteristic Mrs Waters. 

But in the days of 1903 Rosina Buckman failed 
to attract wide attention to her work, and seeing no 
safe future in England went back to her native part. 
Her health, again, was suffering under the strain 
of our winters and the ambiguity of our summers. 
She thus faded from our ken, until a few years 
later we heard she was singing in an Australasian 
company that did works like “The Lily of Kil- 
larney,” “ LesClochesdeCorneville” and“ Maritana.” 
The first direct report I myself had of her work 
in this opera company came from a middle-aged 
soprano who had arrived from Australia to England 
to win fame as Margaret in Gounod’s “ Faust.” This 
singer said to me (after eating, an hour before per- 
formance, a twenty-ounce beefsteak, accompanying 
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this with several glasses of porter) that Rosina was 
a dear girl, but really rather hopeless in opera. 
About that time, however, my former fellow-student 
became member of a more important Australasian 
company and passed into several of the larger parts. 
She also sang with Melba and John MacCormack 
while those singers were visiting Australia, and on 
their advice returned to England after an absence 
of eight or nine years. Here she sang in “La 
Boheme” with Melba at Covent Garden, in 1913, 
the year when that singer celebrated the close of a 
quarter-century of work in opera. The necessary 
opening for the full revealing of her artistic individu- 
ality came when she joined the Beecham Company, 
where she passed steadily through the diversified 
range of parts in which she is famous. 

Rosina Buckman’s loveliest singing is in “ Aida,” 
in the scene on the banks of the Nile, where comes 
the phrase—“O my dear land, no more shall I be- 
hold thee.” Here she gives you the native beauty 
of her art. But alsoshe gives you a measure of her 
fine intelligence: the music expresses joy remem- 
bered in the midst of grief and distress; this is a 
different joy from that which is experienced in the 
passing moment, and some singers convert the mood 
here as into the present tense— an error Rosina 
Buckman entirely avoids. 

She has the skill to make such parts real, and the 
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further skill—or rather the instinctive dramatic 
vision—to make her work in parts like Butterfly 
appear real again, in despite of her physical unfitness 
for the part. Critics are led astray by failure to 
understand opera who object to a large-figured 
actress in the part of a youthful heroine. They are 
also inconsistent, swallowing the many camels of op- — 
eratic convention, and straining at the insignificant 
intellectual gnat of physical contradiction. And 
Butterfly, indeed, is not a butterfly at all; she is not 
a being that flutters for a day only from flower to 
flower, but a passionate, steadfast, single-minded, 
and devoted woman, with the nobility to destroy 
herself for what she is taught to understand is the 
good of others—her child, and the man she loves, 
If you are caught up into the spirit of the story, you 
perceive propriety in Rosina Buckman playing the 
part of little Butterfly, because you are moved by 
its delicate truth and perfect homogeneity. By her 
work, you see that the story is a tragedy, and that 
it might have happened. This is that illusion be- 
yond which art cannot go, nor needs to go. 





V 


To GRAHAM ann MABEL GODFREY 


I hear not the volumes of sound merely, 
I am moved by the exquisite meanings. .. . 
(W. WH.) 


Vi, FRANK MULLINGS 


WALSALL IS A TOWN ON THE EDGE OF 
the Black Country, a few miles from Birmingham. 
It is a small place relatively to its neighbour, with 
several yards of a narrow and busy main street; a 
curiously open square ; one or two massive hotels; 
several churches; one of the handsomest picture- 
houses in the kingdom ; a number of miles now of 
streets that are either modern and broad or ancient 
and narrow; a leisured residential quarter spread- 
ing out to the stretch of country that lies between 
Walsall and Birmingham; and a pile of municipal 
buildings that surprise the visitor. In this pile is the 
remarkable Town Hall, which contains a beautiful 
modern organ. The town is occupied with many in- 
dustries that flow into and out of the Black Country; 
also with leather manufactures. Not very far away 
is the ancient city of Lichfield. Poets and novelists 
were born in Walsall, as Sir Henry Newbolt and 
Jerome K. Jerome; and in 1920 was published a 
book under the title: Songs from the Heart of 
England, which was an anthology of Walsall poetry. 
The editor of the book was Alfred Moss. 

There is considerable culture here, and a few 
lovers of music try constantly to develop the art. 
Resident in the town is one of the lovers of William 
Blake, who owns perhaps the finest private collec- 
tion of Blake originals in the world. Thisis E. J. 
Shaw. The district is keen on sport, both active 
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and merely observing. There is a generous con- 
viviality in the tone of the place, and no more than 
the usual measure of personal misunderstanding. 
Frank Mullings was born here in 1881, as Rosina 
Buckman was born in open New Zealand. In later 
years were born other Walsall children who have 
attained to useful positions in the musical world, 
several of whom will probably become very well | 
known in the course of the next half-generation. 

Frank Mullings (known locally as Connie Mull- 
ings, because of his middle name, Coningsby) was 
in the beginning a school-teacher and a member of 
the Young Men’s Friendly Cricket Club. He turned 
to the study of music seriously about the year 1904, 
working first under the F. W. Beard mentioned 
below on page 251, and then under George Breeden. 
I first heard him sing at a concert of the Midland 
Institute in June 1907, when his piece was that 
Ossianic scena of Julius Harrison’s that stands 
fifteenth in the list of the composer’s student-works 
printed on page 79. The composer conducted. Of 
the music I remember chiefly a thrilling moment of 
the swirling violins. The singer was then quite 
undeveloped ; but he put an enormous energy into 
his performance, being in embryo already the 
Tristan of the last act of Wagner's opera and the 
first English Otello. 

In those days he was stronger in mind and body 
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than in voice. This circumstance was a cause of 
trouble to his teacher. He was indeed overpower- 
ful physically, overwhelmingly passionate in the 
way of the temperamental artist, very generous, 
impatient of restraint, yet still with a voice that 
was comparatively not strong, and with a defective 
technique. George Breeden knew that his voice 
was for a long while constantly in danger. The 
student had no knowledge of the registers of the 
voice, and when impelled by feeling would drive 
his range of open notes far beyond the point allowed 
even to great technicians: that licence which per- 
mits an occasional extension of this register, Mull- 
ings seemed to want to establish as a law, driven 
thereto by powerful feeling. The result was frequent 
exaggeration, and occasional unreliability. The 
power of Otello might be felt and striven after, but 
the result would be that mouse which came out of 
the mountain. 

About the year 1907 the students of the Midland 
Institute were filled with the music of Sibelius. 
“Finlandia” brought to them the bold national 
courage and intense yearning of the Finns, and 
other small orchestral works carried them in fancy 
to their mysterious, exotic, un-European country— 
the students’ fancy proceeding out of the measured 
instruction they received. But chiefly the songs 
attracted, because these could be learned and sung 
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by all. There were “The First Kiss,” “Black Roses,” 
“The Tryst,” “ Was it a dream ?” “ Longing,” “ The 
War Song of Tyrtaeus,” “Spring is flying,” “A 
maiden yonder sings,” “Song of Spring,” “ But my 
bird is long in homing,’ and the rest, all of which 
floated for many terms out of the class-rooms and 
ran through the passages. And the use of these 
new songs was very profitable, quickening the mind 
and not disturbing the voice. I believe students 
gained almost a session upon the normal progress 
in musical study because of this steady interest in 
the new musician from the north. 

It was in two of the songs of Sibelius that I had 
insight into Frank Mullings’ vocal beauty and native 
passion of feeling. He used to sing that beautiful 
piece of which the last stanza runs— 

“TI alone am longing ever 
Darkness and regret to scatter, 
Longing in my heart to cherish 


Friendly warmth of spring and gladness 
Like a golden hour of sunshine.” 


What wild passion he used to throwintothe phrase— 


“I am glad despite my sorrow, 
Smiling through the tears that blind me”— 


and what absolute yearning, weariness, yet interior 
hope, he used to throw into the last line— 
“But my bird is long in homing!” 
The very movement of the cadenced time of the 
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music seemed to cease there; and we knew that 
thrill which is born of pure beauty and sincerity of 
feeling. 

In this song was revealed the Mullings of lieder. 
Within two further years was revealed the Mullings 
of opera. The operatic productions that had started 
with scenes from “The Magic Flute” had continued 
finely through some passages from “ Aida” and the 
“Faust” of Gounod (in the second of which a 
brother of Walter Hyde had taken part), and the 
work had developed into full stage performances of 
Gluck’s “Orpheus” and “Iphigenia in Aulis,” the 
last named being done in the autumn of 1906 for the 
first time in England. Now, in 1909, was produced 
the “Iphigenia in Tauris” of the same composer, 
“by the students of the Opera Class, under the stage 
direction of Mr G. A. Breeden,’ on April 28 and 30. 

Here is the cast of the principal characters in that 
production which represents the first appearance 
in serious opera of Frank Mullings :— 


Iphigenia : : . Miss Elsie Cornish 
Diana |. : i : . Miss Olive Pank 
First Priestess : : . Miss E. Edwards 
Second Priestess. ‘ . Miss Dudley 

A Greek Woman . ; . Miss Aston 

Orestes . p d ‘ . MrG.A. Neale Pec 
Pylades . : : : . Mr F. Mullings 
Thoas.. 4 ; : . MrE. Quinton 

A Scythian. ; i . MrL. V. Bailey 
Minister of Sanctuary . . Mr Orton 
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Therewere ninety-and-nine other students that safe- 
ly sang in the chorus, of whom one at least has since 
sung in opera—namely, Arthur Cranmer, in “The 
Immortal Hour.” In the orchestra were fifty-three 
performers, of whom the second horn was F. Probin, 
and of whom the trianglist has his name on the title- 
page of this present book. Granville Bantock con- 
ducted,and George Breeden moved agitatedly about 
the wings—for were not all these nothing but stud- 
ents, who might have a lapse of memory, or an at- 
tack of nervousness, or break down under the strain? 
I am concerned only with Mullings at the 
moment. The part of Pylades, both traditionally 
and as conceived by Gluck, was curiously suitable 
for him in his then artistic state. H. Orsmond 
Anderton, who wrote an explanatory pamphlet 
for the production, thus outlines the character of 
the friend of Orestes: ‘“ Pylades is an instinctive 
nature, of sound heart but not very acute mind, 
and contrasts strongly with Orestes’ more question- 
ing intellect. When Orestes shrank from the act 
of matricide it was Pylades whose blind confidence 
in the oracle gave him the required impetus; and 
now in his devotion, he rejoices in the fact that— 
united in life—they will not be divided in death.” 
You may apply the general idea of these words to 
the characters of Othello, Canio, and even to 
Tristan, and perceive how, by good fortune, this 
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singer was enabled, right from the outset, to find 
a part in opera which not only brought out his 
better artistic qualities, but started him on the path 
that led directly to his greatest successes in life. 

As the first performance of “ Iphigenia in Tauris” 
ran to its close, George Breeden determined that 
his pupil should afford the operatic stage a fully 
temperamental artist, who should demonstrate that 
the English can equal other races in respect of 
passionate feeling and complete artistic expression 
of that feeling. 

Frank Mullings, indeed, was a beautiful success 
in this very beautiful part. The character lived 
for him, and he lived in it, carrying out to the 
audience a spirit of simple truth. His opening 
words were a recitative, in which exhortation is 
blended with affection :— 


“Why so fearful a silence, and why such mortal anguish ? 
O, why these bitter sighs, that from thy breast are poured? 
And can the hero’s soul shrink back from death? Am I,—am 
I not Pylades? Art thou no more Orestes ?” 


All who have since heard Mullings sing will realise 
how he articulated these words—how the con- 
sonants in “mortal anguish” would have poetic 
character, and what perfect rhythm there would be 
in the half-spoken phrases, as of a speaker ideally 
emotionalised. Clear as a remembered day in 
spring of years when spring seemed always to be 
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truly spring, is my recollection of his singing of 
the arias “ Thy faithful friend” and “Thou purest, 
highest joy man knoweth.” There was a beauty 
of tone, and an immaculateness of rhythmical 
cadence, which lifted these numbers into the region 
of the ideal. | 
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Then later in the play, where Pylades rushes into 
the scene to slay Thoas, and by his manner to 
arrest the Scythians with terror, this unformed actor, 
in the last moments of his debut, suddenly filled the 
stage with the force that ten years later was to make 
his Otello and Tristan things of elemental character. 
Some months later, in the early part of I910,a 
series of lectures on modern musicians weredelivered 
by Ernest Newman at the Midland Institute, Frank 
Mullings and other students giving the illustrative 
examples. His student-companions were now able 
to observe at considerable length his abilities in the 
singing of lieder, and to note what were his limit- 
ations. I recall the deep emotion he poured into 
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Richard Strauss’ “ Befreit” (“ Death the Releaser ”) 
and the quiet emotion, yet even more profound feel- 
ing, he cast into Strauss’ “Nachtgang,’— 


“Closer pressed I thee and kissed thee, 
Kissed thy lips quite softly— 
And my soul was weeping.” 


Such thoughts as these have always discovered the 
peculiar beauty of his lyrical art. Then I recall the 
tumultuous power of his delivery of Wolf’s “ Der 
Feuerreiter,” and its attendant grisly horror. With 
some Debussy songs, however, he failed. Here was 
music to which his nature did not respond, and he 
could not fabricate feeling. He was characterless, 
and almost voiceless, in the song “I] pleure dans 
ma Coeur” (from the Avzettes oubliées) and not at all 
animated in the “ Fantoches” from the Fétes Gatl- 
antes. Yetin a scene from “Pelléas and Mélisande” 
he was very fairly himself, driven into the music by 
the text,— 

“O, what is this? ’Tis thy hair, falling overme.... all 
thy hair in its beauty..... 
Unsurpassed for lightness of touch superimposed 
on passion was his singing of Strauss’ “ Standchen,” 
and for exquisiteness of sotto voce his singing of 
Wolf’s “ Auf dem griinen Balcon.” 

His Bach in those years was finely intellectual, 
and noble in feeling; but it lacked the technical ease 
and unconscious strength that this music requires. 
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In 1909 he was drawn to Bantock’s settings of 
the lyrics in Browning’s “ Ferishtah’s Fancies,’ and 
learnt the entire set, undeterred by the troublehe had 
with such verbal phrases as the detached “ Crushed 
eggs whence snakes could crawl!” He still sings 
some of these songs, and has consistently striven to 
popularise Granville Bantock’s later compositions. 
It was early in the year 1910 that Mullings first 
secured a good engagement, of which the fee 
amounted to the useful sum of ten guineas. The 
engagement was a sudden one. It dropped upon 
him from the north of England on a Friday morn- 
ing, in the shape of a telegram asking could he 
sing in Berlioz’ “Faust” the following Monday. 
He accepted the engagement, learnt the work (of 
which he knew nothing previously) over the week- 
end, and won so fine a success at the concert that 
other engagements flooded upon him immediately, 
and he became a truly popular tenor. Festival 
engagements followed in due course, and in 1913 
he passed into grand opera, making his debut with 
Ernst Denhof at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, 
Birmingham, in the enormous part of Tristan. A 
year later he sang in Holbrook’s “Dylan” at 
Drury Lane, and entered permanently into the 
Thomas Beecham Company. | 
During the last two years of his student’s life he 
drew together a madrigal choir in Walsall and 
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helped to form a Chamber Music Society. The 
choir passed eventually into the hands of Joseph 
Yates; the Society “ended, deceas’d through time,” 
yet not until it had given some good music to the 
music-lovers of the town, ¢,¢. Dvorak and Bach, as 
played by the Brodsky Quartet. 

I heard at one of these concerts Adolf Brodsky 
play the Bach chaconne, in a manner of the most 
magnificent virility. Just before the performance, 
he was strolling about the passages, smoking a 
heavy pipe: the violin is very curiously an instru- 
ment of masculine properties. 

Frank Mullings has a great fame in Walsall, 
where the people are proud of him, and where year 
by year he meets old cricketers around a board that 
tends to become festive as the evening develops. 

Opera contains, in the larger respect, two major 
characteristics. One of these is dynamic, the other 
static. The first is a driving, dramatic energy,— 
action in a living condition. The second, par- 
taking more of the nature of pure music, is con- 
templative ; that is,an emotionalised situation is 
caught up and stabilised, and the moods of the 
situation are wrought out at length. The operas 
of “Otello” by Verdi and “Tristan and Isolda” 
by Wagner represent these two great types. 
Those of us who find Wagner tedious in the main 
have either missed the particular mentality and 
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significance of the situations he creates, or have 
not the nature that responds to pure music. Opera 
of the static kind has its parallel in the fiction of 
Joseph Conrad or George Meredith. 

By reason of a peculiar personality, Frank 
Mullings is able to perform both kinds. In the 
long night-scene with Isolda, as with the terrible 
final scene with Iago, he is alike excellent. His 
Canio (“Pagliacci”) is almost too affecting, as 
tearingly elemental as his Othello, and at the same 
time very tragically weary: you know from the 
opening moment of the play that this clown has the 
nature to have his heart broken and soul shattered. 

By virtue of his double gifts Mullings makes of 
the Faust in Gounod’s opera a character different 
from the usual. This man now is shown to be 
serious, philosophical, middle-aged still in mind 
during the first hours of his transformation, and 
gradually becoming alert, eager, and active as love 
succeeds upon his first regard for Margaret, when 
he becomes as a young man, swift and impassioned. 
Yet throughout you feel he has an underlying 
gravity, and a wisdom to perceive the ultimate 
sadness of the circumstances created by his selfish 
passion. When Faust says: “ Unworthy slave am 
I,” the statement rings true, because the Faust of 
Frank Mullings is a lover who learns to worship 
where he loves,—who would take and hold, yet 
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almost hesitates totouch. And when the Margaret 
with him is the singer Miriam Licette, he is one of 
a perfectly proportioned pair; because Miriam 
Licette likewise creates a very beautiful love, por- 
traying a girl not over-young, and one not shy, if 
still modest. Margaretindeedis awomanwho knows 
eriefand anxiety; hermother is dead, andherbrother 
is at the war. And the opera becomes a tragedy, for 
all the conventional Gallic tone and styleofthe music, 
Such actors and singers as these two fill the play 
with fervour,and scorn the insufficiency of the music. 

Mullings will be specially noticed in the history 
of the opera of our time, for the fact that he alone 
made Verdi's “Otello” possible in English. The 
work requires a fine actor, and a singer who is pre- 
pared if necessary to sacrifice himself. There were 
seven singers of this part between 1887 and 1923. 
The first six sang in Italian. Francesco Tamagno 
(1851-1905) created the part at Milan in 1887 ; Verdi 
wrote it with an eye to his possibilities. Tamagno 
sang in the opera at Covent Garden in 1889, and 
again several times in later years. Then in 1903 
came the Frenchman, Albert Gourron (born about 
1870), whose stage-name was Alvarez; in 1908 the 
Veronese, Zenatello ; in 1909 the Bohemian, Slez- 
ack; in 1910 the Neapolitan, Nicola Zerola, who 
was born about 1876; and finally in 1913 the French- 
man Paul Franz, born about the same year as Zerola. 
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Gave elocution to the mute, and taught 
The Tongue not made for Speech, to praise... . 
(FP; 2.,° 1K.) 


VI. ROBERT RADFORD 


NATURE, I BELIEVE, ALWAYS PROVIDES 
material, whether or no we use it. When we do not 
use it, the material forms but a latent element ; it is 
potential merely. 

At one time, for example, heavy bass voices ex- 
isted in plenty. In England, from the middle of the 
sixteenth century to the end of the seventeenth, the 
true bass singer must have been freely present, be- 
cause otherwise composers would not have written 
so boldly for his voice. But when music ceased to 
be entirely vocal, passing into accompanied oratorio 
and opera, composers did not call so often for the 
lowermost register ; and gradually (other influences 
being at work) what we call the dasso profondo be- 
came more rare. Even to-day composers do not 
often write down to the low E. 

Thus when Robert Radford (whose very name is, 
in its syllables, of the true bass character) began to 
sing, his voice was hailed as a sort of phenomenon, 
and he was called pioneer in a region hitherto un- 
known. The attitude of those who said this was 
wrong. For some generations the voice of his kind 
was not specially wanted, and it therefore did not 
appear. When it was wanted, in accordance with 
certain changes that took place at the dawn of this 
century, the voice appeared, having, as I said, always 
been latent in nature. With Radford to-day are 
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working other heavy basses, and the supply will — 
increase as the demand develops. 

It became a convention after 1700 to use the 
tenor voice more prominently in opera and oratorio, 
partly because the tenor blends and associates better 
with the soprano; partly because these higher voices 
are easy to combine with the orchestra ; and partly 
again because they are more dazzlingly flexible, and 
so able to leap and sparkle in the manner people 
then liked. But Mozart made large use of the bass 
voice in his dramatic works, and cast principal parts 
for it in the “ Magic Flute,” “ Seraglio,” “Cosi fan 
tutti,” and “ Don Giovanni” plays. Yet operatic 
conditions during the nineteenth century were still 
such as brought the tenor and baritone voices more 
popularly forward than the true bass; and until 
twenty years ago there was little in the regular 
repertory for voices like Radford’s except the part 
of Mephistopheles in Gounod’s “Faust.” Therefore 
the favourite singers of the century were of the type 
of Charles Santley. 

Perhaps in the generations when singing was first 
_ cultivated asa special art, the heavy bass voice faded 
~ out of absolute nature fora little while. Voices were 
not finely trained in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. There was then no particular desire for 
good tone, expressive quality, and refined technique. 
The voices were left more rawly natural; and singers 
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could roar out their top notes, and growl down to 
their low ones, with no greater purpose than actually 
to arrive at them. Training of the modern Italian 
kind put a stop to this: it therefore restricted the 
compass of the voices, aiming, moreover, to extend 
the range upward rather than downward. 

The following passage was written by Handel. 
It was written in an early piece for the giant Poly- 
phemus. The two highest notes are beyond Robert 
Radford’s range. 





In the case of grave voices the lower register can 
of course be trained downward. The voice we now 
call alto could in Elizabethan times go down as low 
as our present-day tenor (a circumstance that is a 
cause of trouble sometimes in our twentieth-century 
revival); and in Russia, by a special system of 
developing the voice, basses are taught to sing 
down to the note an octave lower than the bottom 
F of the stave. These Russian dassz profondi are 
used in the churches; and Albert Coates tells me 
that the effects are indescribably solemn and gentle. 
The greatest bass singer of the twentieth century 
is the Russian Fedor Chaliapine. He was born 
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in 1873, a year before our Robert Radford was 
born. | 

Radford came in the evening of oratorio and the 
dawn of opera. He could do as good work in the 
one as in the other, standing as well at a Handel 
Festival as in a performance of a Russian stage- 
play. Thus his fame comes partly of general circum- 
stance, but chiefly of endowment and capacity for 
hard work and consistent study. Unlike Charles 
Santley, the baritone, Radford is both singer and 
actor. Hecan merge himself into the self-contained 
world of the stage, where each character is part of 
a whole withdrawn from the world of the audience 
(as when the father of Louise drives her from the 
room and out of the house), and he can blend him- 
self with the concert-room audience in the way that 
gives so peculiarly personal charm to the art of 
lieder singing. He can also take a passage from 
opera or oratorio for use in the concert-room, and 
by delicately adjusting the passage to its ambiguous 
circumstances present it as something homogeneous. 
This last is more rare a gift than might be imagined, 
in view of the frequency with which opera singers 
make concert use of operatic arias. 

The truly English style of singing is represented 
by Robert Radford. Each nation has its own manner 
of singing, as it has its own way of speaking. There 
is a native “accent” in all languages, which is largely 
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a matter of rhythm. The movement of tone and 
words among Italians engaged in animated friendly 
conversation, for example, strikes us as apparently 
quarrelling. This “accent” conditions the form of 
poetry, and (within reason) the form of music. 
Therefore it inevitably affects singing, which is a 
compound of speech, poetry,and music. Fora long 
while the native accent was missing in our song; 
but now it is returning, brought back by various 
conditions and activities that my young reader will 
gradually observe, particularly as he or she observes 
the art of singers like Radford.* 

I believe that the first time I heard this most 
satisfyingly virile singer was in the autumn of Ig09. 
He wore a moustache in those pre-opera days, and 
looked very handsome in (or with) it. The occasion 
was the Birmingham Triennial Festival. Radford 
took part in the “Faust” of Berlioz, in Handel’s 
“Judas Maccabzus,” and in other works. He had 
first won fame with Brander’s song (“ Faust”) ten 
years previously, when he had made his debut at 
Norwich Festival, singing there by the side of 


* This matter of ‘‘ accent” used to be thought of with more in- 
terest in the eighteenth century than in later years. Addison has a 
good deal to say about it, and Burney runs in such remarks as ‘‘ It 
is impossible for Englishmen to judge, accurately, of French de- 
clamation.”’ Students of Singing should consider it carefully. I have 
heard an English baritone sing typical French folk-songs with a 
metrical accent that would have been excessive even in robust 
English songs. 
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Albani, Andrew Black, and Edward Lloyd. I recall 
the jovial sardonic humour he poured into his sing- 
ing of this piece; but I recall still more vividly his 
flexible rhythm: the music of Brander’s song is 
noted in one-crotchet bars, and so is not easy to 
“scan” in respect of rhythmical soz¢zve or to blend 
these mozzves into phrase ; as Radford sang it, how- 
ever, it fell into the perfect architecture that Berlioz 
had planned. 

The part of Simon in the Handel oratorio was 
one in which he had made his fame sure. Radford 
has in grand measure that masculine character and 
peculiar basal firmness that the graver music of 
Handel requires; and while he sang the opening 
recitative of Simon: “ Not vain is all this storm 
of grief,” I felt without doubt that now indeed it 
was a Man exhorting. Deep sincerity was equally 
present in the recitative “I feel the Deity within” ; 
which spirit of sincerity, passing into the great as- 
sociated aria of “ Arm, arm, ye brave,” extended 
into the choir, causing the singers to make a glory of 
their responsive chorus, “Wecomein bright array.” 
John Coates, with his more finely nervous fervour, 
was the Judas; and it was for me very instructive 
to observe the differences between the two men, yet 
to see further how a common spirit drew their work 
into Handelian unity. Richter was conducting. 

From the beginning, one of the admirable features 
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of Radford’s great voice has been its flexibility. In 
such passages as the “Judas Maccabzus” aria, 
“The Lord worketh wonders,” his runs were sure as 
an organ diapason. Then by the added virtue of his 
dramatic vision, he is enabled to make true character 
of Polyphemus in “ Acis and Galatea” ; showing us 
a giant lover,—a true giant, who sings as a giant in 
love might be fancied to sing, not lyrically imagin- 
ative, but with a sort of magnified lightness that 
eludes all suspicion of the grotesque. But for his 
top F and F sharp, Radford could not sing in “‘Acis,” 
and we should then have been without the peculiar 
delight of his “ O ruddier than the cherry.” Tech- 
nically this piece for him seems quite effortless. He 
is helped in his characterisation by a fine sense of 
humour in music,—the sense by which his perform- 
ance of Osmin in “I] Seraglio” is now one of the 
prime things in opera. 
** Ha, my pretty brace of fellows, 
Soon you'll swing upon the gallows 
Like a pair of silly geese! 
I’ll be there before and after ; 


I shall split my sides with laughter, 
Then at last we'll have some peace.” 


Here is a sardonic, irascible old man, who lives not 
so much in opera as in life, and remains so in mind. 

This sense of humour grows out of an under- 
standing of the humanity of music. It enabled 
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Radford to see a new power in oratorio, and to 
rise rapidly in opera. I imagine there were many 
musicians of his voice and mind in Elizabethan 
times, and if he and Norman Allin could sing to 
us to-day pieces of the kind represented by the 
following— 





Wee livein woods,weelivein groves, Wee scorne 






Ree eee fe 


Wee scorne 


Sse |S 


thoughtes but of our loves, We laugh 

















aot 
thoughtes but of our loves, Wee laffe and quaffe 


we should, I believe, be afforded a perfect insight 
into the mood and character of the jovial drinking 
songs of those days. (I take the above bars of 
music from an old manuscript volume temporarily 
in my possession, to which I may refer again in a 
later chapter.) 

Robert Radford, as Sarastro in “The Magic 
Flute,” fills the stage with dignity. Now, no mere 
voice will give you that high poetic tone ; and since 
there is little acting in the part, it is not by acting 
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that he holds you. It is by the character of his 
mind that he so fills the stage with quiet strength 
and power. The dignity is in the music, and his 
mind offers no obstruction to its revelation. Few 
active artists are able to be so simply a channel for 
the movement of spiritual and tonal beauty. 

A book should be written by one of the musicians 
associated with English opera since 1910, wherein 
would be discussed the psychology of the operas 
and the conception of the chief parts arrived at 
by the principal actors. Chapters are written on 
Santley’s performance of Elijah, on the Hamlet of 
Irving or of Forbes Robertson, and on the particular 
style in singing of entertainers like Sims Reeves 
and Henry Russell. The creations and interpret- 
ations of the actor who takes operatic parts like 
Tristan, Wotan, Kurvenal, Boris, Pogner, Parsifal, 
Isolda, lago, Butterfly, Delilah, and the rest, are 
equally worthy of serious descriptive thought. Such 
a book would vivify our interest in opera; it would 
quicken our deeper and more intellectual under- 
standing, and hasten the time when opera was 
secure in the country. The studies would be com- 
parative; we should be told of the peculiar power 
in the Boris of Robert Parker and in the Boris of 
Robert Radford, and with such instructive guidance 
we might arrive at that full personal knowledge of 
the parts which enables a student to be imagin- 
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atively self-creative. The book would be one to 
use for recollective thought, and gradually opera 
would pass permanently into our blood. 

Radford’s creation of Boris is, indeed, one of the 
more excellent pieces of work of our time. There 
is in the music of the opera an inexhaustible 
energy. It derives as from a race of people, and 
so the cause of its invention never flags. There 
are two principal characters, one the people, ex- 
pressed in the choral numbers, the other Boris: 
the crowd, and the individual. On this side is the 
mood of the undersoul of the nation, the founda- 
tion of all things; on that side is the solitary man, 
himself representative of his nation, but distorted 
by sense of failure and by remorse for crimes. The 
opera is the Russia of its epoch—from the point in 
the play where the episode of the Pilgrims closes 
in counterpoint that leads to a solemn rapture, 
through the humour of the drunken friars, the 
pathos of the idiot, on to the tragic gloom and 
despair of Boris. Boris, the counter-theme to the 
people, must be given by a man large in voice, 
mind, emotionality, and musical technique. As in 
the scene in the inn the very music appears to be 
enjoying itself, so in the great passages of the king 
the music must enter into the actor and clothe his 
innermost nature. Boris’ music runs the range 
from paternal tenderness, with loving cadences in 
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the orchestra, to pain-racked horror— from the 
phrases of “My darling daughter, my tender flower,” 
to the phrases of “ Awful is my torment.” The end 
is the terrible struggle ofa strong man worn out by 
suffering, which is the more intense in that it was 
self-causedand sinful, whatever ultimate ideaof good 
might have been originally in the man’s thoughts. 


“* My power is absolute: 

*Tis now six years I’ve reigned as Russia’s ruler; 

Yet still no peace will come to soothe my tortured soul. 
In vain the seers and prophets all foretell 

Long years of life and honour, full of blessings,— 
Nor life, nor power, nor glory can delight me; 

The praise of men no more can bring me joy. 

My hopes for those most near and dear, are blighted: 
I looked for her to make a joyous marriage feast, 

My gentle Xenia, my tender flower, 

But Death, Death did snatch him from her side. 


Dark shadows close around my guilty head; 

The fear of Heaven’s vengeance falls upon me; 

In deepest gloom I suffer and languish; 

The future holds nor light nor comfort; 

My heart is filled with sorrow, 

And racked with despair my anguished spirit; 
Mysterious terrors shake me, awful terrors haunt me,— 
In supplication I kneel to my Saviour 

To grant me relief from this my suffering: 

Enthroned in splendour as Russia’s mighty ruler, 

I humbly kneel and pray for tears to bring me consolation. 


But God condemns... 

Famine, pest, and treachery surround me, 

While, like savage beasts, the people roam, plague-stricken... 
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I cannot sleep at night, for there in the darkness 
The child I murdered stands beside my bed; 
Eyes wide with terror, raising his hands, 
Imploring for mercy, though mercy was denied: 
Ghastly the wounds I clearly see: 

His cry for ever haunts me: 

O God above! save Thou me.” 


Each sequence of syllables in these lines reminds 
you of Radford, when once you have responded to 
his work,—the tone of his voice, and its emotional 
inflections. 

He first sang in opera in 1905, under Richter at 
Covent Garden, the part being the Commendatore 
in “Don Giovanni.” Radford was originally in- 
tended for the profession of accountancy ; but music 
drew him, first to be a boy treble in church, then 
to accompany singers at local concerts, thirdly to 
work with an amateur nigger minstrel troupe, until 
in 1896, at the age of twenty-two, he left Notting- 
ham, his birthplace,and entered the Royal Academy 
of Music. There he studied poetic singing with 
Frederic King, winning an important scholarship 
in the first year, and following up certain parallel 
lines of musical study. Public success did not come 
rapidly or easily, and complete fame arrived only 
when (on the advice of Percy Pitt) Radford began 
to give close attention to opera. He was selected 
by Richter for the part of Hunding in the London 
production of the “Ring” in English, and was 
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quickly an important member of the Denhof Com- 
pany and of the later Beecham Company. Before 
his engagement at the Birmingham Triennial 
Festival of 1909, of which I said something above, 
Radford gained the friendship of Percy Harrison, 
the Birmingham impresario; the friendship was 
materially helpful in the way of engagements during 
a period of hard struggling. Since 1906 Radford 
has sung at all the great provincial musical festivals, 
and in many respects he has been the mainstay of 
opera in English. His courage is absolute, and 
his faith unwavering, in all that appertains to opera 
in this country. | 

When the British National Opera Company was 
formed from the suspended Beecham Company, 
Robert Radford, because of proved ability and of 
the spirit of confidence he had created, was elected 
a Director by more votes than were given to any 
other of the members. 

He says that opera will in the end become safe 
in this country, and advises all young singers to 
work for opera; but warns them not to expect 
great monetary gains from that art. The young 
singer must learn to sing songs flexibly, to under- 
stand elocution and acting, and to be content witha 
thousand pounds ayear rather than crave athousand 
pounds a week. With final stability achieved in 
English opera, will come the end of the highly-feed 
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prima donna and star artist generally. Singers may 
still secure handsome sums in concert - work, as 
Henry Russell, intheheight of his popularity, earned 
£147 at asingle concert, and as certain very favour- 
ite singers to-day earn as much per concert as £ 300, 
repeating this perhaps three and four times in a 
single week. But the world of opera, in so far as 
opera is to be given in England by English-speak- 
ing singers, will not afford such openings for the 
cash-fortune. Yet it may possibly lead even to that 
vast financial affluence which a few singers here and 
there will still desire; in any case, it will surely lead 
to a wider fame. Says Robert Radford:— 


“ A word on the economic side of opera in English. It is 
obvious that no permanent opera can afford to pay ‘fancy’ 
salaries to its vegu/ar employees if it is to be a permanent 
affair, but it can so make an artist’s reputation that he or she 
will benefit enormously by association therewith, exactly as 
on the Continent. It has always proved true that success 
with the late Beecham Company and later with its successor 
has meant a great advance in the young artist’s status, and 
opened innumerable doors and given immense opportunities 
in music-making outside opera. During the last few years 
the little list of festival singers has been added to almost 
entirely from the operatic stage. The names of Rosina 
Buckman, Carrie Tubb, Florence Austral, Olga Haley, Frank 
Mullings and Norman Allin come readily to the mind—all 
most valuable national assets, who might still be charming 
the audience on the ‘ pier at Wigan’” [there is, of course, no 
coast to Bohemia], ‘or buried in concert parties, had opera 
not offered them their opportunity.” 
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This, at the moment in which I write, is very 
recent history—so recent indeed that the new great 
company of actors and singers is but a year or so 
old. “Idealism is not quite dead,” Radford contin- 
ues, “ when some of the best orchestral playersin the 
world will go on tour at a considerable loss in fees 
in order to do their part in founding what they feel 
is a national musical need.” 

Idealism, therefore, is supporting English opera; 
and idealism never fails, when guided and controlled 
by experienced wisdom to practical ends, and when 
its purpose is generous. I said to Robert Radford in 
the spring of 1923: “ This business of the B.N.O.C. 
means a lot of work and responsibility for you. Is 
it worth it, if people won’t come along at once and 
promise the Company good support?” And he said 
in answer: “ That isn’t the only thing to think about. 
It’s up tous older folk to givethe youngstersachance. 
Some of us have had a good time in opera, and we 
ought to see that these boys and girls have their 
opportunity to make good.” 








VII 


To ROBERT J. BUCKLEY 
— 1847 — 


Of Toil not sever’d from Tranquillity, — 
Of Labour, that in still advance outgrows 
Far noisier schemes, accomplish’d in Repose, 
Too great for haste, too high for rivalry. 
(M.A., 1849.) 


‘VII... JOHN COATES 


SINGERS DIVIDE INTO TWO CLASSES. 
In the one are those of glorious voice, the glory 
rising from power and beauty of tone or from trans- 
cendentaltechnique. In the other are those of high 
ideal and fine mind, who—despite a voice that in 
itself has no particular grandeur—make steadily 
throughout a long generation a progressive intel- 
‘lectual development, ending better even than they 
began. 

John Coates is in the second class, as thus defined. 
Formany years he has sung withintellectual definite- 
ness and refinement, and with exquisite sincerity. 
He has a charm of manner, and indeed a grace, that 
reveals a pleasant personality, yet with no deficiency 
of man-like qualities, There is a scholarly care in 
his work that results in a peculiar esthetic sureness 
and reliability: it is this that causes his art to be 
so finely personal and independent. Above all, he 
has a natural common-sense that prevents him from 
falling into fads and fallacies, though he has been 
accused by critics of a lack of judgment in a direc- 
tion where he has laboured, more than any other 
singer of the twentieth century, to bring encourage- 
ment and to hasten the growth of a perfect creative 
achievement. 

The circumstances of his life have taught him the 
value of encouragement. He probably thinks there 
is no nobler office in the world than that of offering 
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help to earnest workers, especially if the end they 

have in view is of general value. | 
John Coates began to sing in 1870; yet he is 
still, in the year 1923, not yet sixty years old. He 
was born in Yorkshire, on June 29, 1865. There 
were many vocalists in the family, and he would 
hear musicalsounds asquickly and clearly as spoken. 
His father, Richard Coates, was choirmaster of 
Girlington Church, near Bradford, and by him he 
was taken into the choir in 1870, beginning to sing 
as choir-boy the next year. An uncle, J. G. Walton, 
was choirmaster of the more important church of St 
Jude, Bradford; and induecourse the boy passed into 
his hands. The Coates of the generation preced- 
ing that of John’s father were well-known church 
musiciansat Bradford: thus at the Parish Church the 
men singers for a long while were four brothers— 
George, the bass; Joseph, the baritone; William, the 
tenor; and John, the counter-tenor, or alto. These 
were stay-at-homes and amateurs, except Joseph : 
he was a professional singer, and a wanderer, upon 
whom the rest looked with disfavour. In those days 
the business of public music-making was still dis- 
credited, unless you happened to be a foreigner; 
when, ofcourse, your reputation did not matter much. 
Richard Coates died in 1877, and his son John at 
the age of thirteen had to go to work as office-boy 
ina warehouse. But his ambitions were formed. He 
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had determined to bea singer,and builtup withinhim 
that courage and patience by which alone he knew 
he might succeed. He studied Italian, French and 
German at night, and stayed singing in his uncle’s 
choir after his voice broke, developing bad effects 
that took years toremove. In time he advanced in 
business, and became clerk to a merchant or manu- 
facturer, looking after the foreign correspondence. 
Music he now studied under R. S. Burton, conductor 
of the Bradford Festival Choral Society, and under 
J.C. Bridge, who followed Burton as conductor of the 
samechoir. He sang at local concerts, and took part 
in amateur opera. And then in 1893, when twenty- 
eight years old (rather a late period for such a move), 
he left Yorkshire and ventured upon a musical life 
in London, ballasted by a hundred pounds in money, 
inspired by his young wife, and enormously steadied 
by a baby. 

Coates is the continuous student. He is one of 
the few men I know of who have made a position in 
one department of their art, and then broken away 
from it with the little means it has provided, in order 
to work afresh for something higher and nobler and 
of more service. He could have lived quite safely 
in Yorkshire, as clerk and semi-professional singer. 
And soon after he settled in London he found he 
could manage something of a living by his work in 
light opera. 
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He made his debut there in 1894, and for a while 
worked in a D’Oyly Carte Company in England and 
in America, taking lessons as he could from gifted 
teachers. His salary was 48a week. From America 
he returned with only £13 in hand, but with a useful 
reputation. In 1899, at the ageof thirty-three,he was 
offered a good part in the musical play of “ Flora- 
dora,” so excellent was his repute. But as he broke 
with Yorkshire, so now he strove to break with light 
opera and musical comedy, risking all again for his 
ambition to become a singer in grand opera. 

Thus his life was a series of steps into a reput- 
ation; a pause, at the point reached, for further study; 
and then steady advance forward to another point. 
And all the while he was perfecting mind and voice, 
acquiring that understanding and ease which are to- 
day the cause of his almost unique artistic stability. 
Here is a beautiful romance, because it is of mind 
and spirit and fine ideal. 

The change around the year 1899, however, was 
for a time ambiguous, and Coates had to return inter- 
mittently tolight opera. As far back as 1893 he had 
tried to get into the Carl Rosa Company, but had 
failed, because his voice was not then strong enough. 

At last, in 1901, he had two small openings at 
Covent Garden, in Stanford’s “Much Ado about 
Nothing ” and Gounod’s “ Faust.” He was told that 
a Continental reputation would nowbe useful to him. 
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He therefore ventured to Paris, now thirty-six years 
old, and after studying under Jacques Bouhy, was so 
very happy as to win the warm favour of Julius Hof- 
mann, the Director of the Opera House at Cologne. 
His position was thereby assured. An engagement 
came at this moment to sing at the Leeds Festival 
(1901), after fulfilling which he returned to Cologne 
to win success in the part of Lohengrin. Before long, 
John Coates had sung in opera in Mayence, Bremen, 
Mannheim, Dresden, Hamburg, Hanover, and other 
German towns. And he had won fame in Germany 
also in oratorio and in lieder singing. 

But the expected larger openings at Covent 
Garden were delayed, and so for a long time his work 
in English opera was confined to touring companies, 
like the Moody-Manners. It was in “ Lohengrin,” 
during a Moody-Manners season in Birmingham, 
that I first heard Coates in Wagnerian opera. The 
wooden seats in the gallery of the theatre were very 
uncomfortable, and the stage seemed a long way off ; 
but the quiet spirit of the singer came to me, and I 
was absorbed into his art. I had previously heard 
him in “The Geisha,” about the year 1808, at the 
Theatre Royal, Birmingham, as one ofa remarkable 
company of light opera actors. 

In 1902 Coates sang for the first time in Elgar’s 
“Gerontius.” In 1906, at Elgar’s request, he sang in 
this oratorio at the Cincinnati Festival and at the 
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English Festival in Paris. And in due course he cre- 
ated the great tenor partsin “The Apostles” and 
“The Kingdom.” 

All English opera has now been helped by his 
work, and you will find his name in the lists of the 
Carl Rosa, Raymond Roze, Denhof, Quinlan, and 
various Thomas Beecham Companies. He has cre- 
ated many parts in the English versions of foreign 
operas; among these was Dick Johnsonin Puccini’s 
“ Girl of the Golden West”: but here he did not 
look comfortable. 

Most singers of the first class I defined in the 
opening of this chapter excite us. Their passionate 
fervour and instinctive power and beauty come as 
it were hot from Nature’s work-places ; the process 
is visible, and they and we are very close together: 
inevitably, then, we are stirred up, responding as 
to a political orator or a revivalist preacher. I doubt 
if the excitement is of permanent good, because it 
always drives us at once to the making of strange 
noises. The singers of the second class do not excite. 
They are expounders of a beauty that is akin to the 
beauty of logical truth,—masters of the statement 
ofexquisite fact ; and we are sometimes as reluctant 
to applaud them as we should be to shout approval. 
of a picture or to tap the ground in appreciation of 
a line of hills against the sky. The first appeal of 
all things is, of course, by the senses. We feel first 
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and think afterwards. In music the feeling is sens- 
uous, and the stimulation comes of beauty, strength 
and executive skill. Even the life of philosophy 
and love rests at root on impressions derived from 
the senses, which is why Keats (using the language 
of his time) asked for a life of sensations rather than 
of thoughts, that is, a life of immediate and instinctive 
perception. Wherein music the excitement of sens- 
ation will pass later into the permanent fervour of 
elevated thought, we can say that it is good excite- 
ment. But history teaches us that such a subsequent 
translation is rare. Therefore the excitement is 
dangerous; and I believe that it is musicians of the 
second class, which is the class represented by John 
Coates, who are the finer. He appeals to your 
poetised intellectuality first, and asa result you react 
both spiritually and sensuously. For there is ample 
pure beauty in his singing. He would, I imagine, 
scorn to be the idol of a raging public, and would 
be happy to know that he was regarded as a com- 
panion in art. 

His first thought is for the poetry of asong. In 
the beginning he had the good fortune to be intro- 
duced to Plainsong by his uncle, J. G. Walton, who 
was one of the earlier students (along the proper 
lines) of old free melody. By this means he learnt 
to understand that music moves by the rhythm of 
thought, and therefore by phrase. A phrase is an 
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element,—a self-contained part of an idea, in which 
is one central point upon which the other parts in 
the phrase depend. That central point is the place 
of supreme accent within the phrase. As you hear 
Coates sing, you perceive this,—that just accent is 
the key to rhythm in the proportional sense. You 
therefore understand his song, even if it is in a 
language strange to you; just as I am told persons 
could understand Henry Irving’s acting even when 
too far off to hear the words. This is the result of 
attending to the poetry of a piece of music. Singers 
of the lower type do not think much about the poem; 
and they have their reward. 

Equally fine is his articulation of words (or 
Diction, as this vocal quality has lately come to be 
named ; the new use of the word meaning, not the 
verbal style of a writer, his wording of thought and 
phrasing of idea, but the simple elocutionary de- 
livery of another man’s language). His avoidance 
of the merely sensuous beauties of sound keeps out 
of his. elocutionary art all lusciousness; but it leaves 
the way open for that clear physical beauty which 
is the parallel of his intellectuality. His singing of 
love-songs is in agreement; he cannot here bill 
and coo in the approved sentimental manner,—his 
vitality is too high, and his grasp of reality too firm, 
for him to imitate the dove-like Edwin and Angelina 
of popular sentiment. An eminent musician said 
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recently that Englishmen cannot sing love-songs. 
If this were so, then Englishmen cannot write love- 
poetry, and Warwickshire and Yorkshire are foreign 
counties. 

No present-day singer has done more than John 
Coates to help the development of English song- 
writing. There isa peculiar difficulty in this matter 
of composing songs. Poetry is intellectually inten- 
sive, moving by compression. Music is sensuously 
expansive. Roughlyspeaking,the musician requires 
in the normal song at least twice the amount of time 
the poet requires. The rhetorical pauses of the poet, 
and the measured sustained notes or empty places 
of the musician, are probably the same in extent; 
but the actual delivery of words is, normally, twice 
as slow in singing as in reciting. My young reader 
may test this truism by saying in musical time a 
poem like the well-known 1605 piece :— 


“ Fain would I change that note 
To which fond love hath charmed me; 
Long, long to sing by rote— 
Fancying that that harmed me,” 


and then by singing Roger Quilter’s setting of the 
poem at the rate natural in speech. 

Thus a very peculiar problem is imposed on the 
song-composer; and there is such a difference be- 
tween music in general and songs in particular, that 
several hundreds of years ago our art split itself 
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into two sections in the popular mind, and instruc- 
tors still announce themselves as teachers of Singing 
and of Music. 

In times like the present generation in England, 
song-composers have not yet solved the problem 
finally. They are working hard, and in the manner 
that leads tosuccess. John Coates helps these young 
student-composers. He examines their work,makes 
generous selections, and at a time of life when per- 
formers, critics,and composers generally settle down 
to restricted activities, running in the round of a few 
pieces and subjects mastered in younger days, he 
learns the music and places it before the English 
public. He directs upon the songs his fine mind, 
wide experience, and generous culture; and he pours 
around them the benefit of his popularity. By this 
means the composers are able to see their works in 
the most excellent light, and to learn what yet re- 
mains to be done. | 

Here is revealed a large and refined nature, the 
very opposite of a common, carping, and cynical 
nature. Within a single month, John Coates has 
sung the music of twenty young writers of songs. 

Equally with work for the younger musicians of 
England, he makes efforts to show the worth of the 
older music which is now in process of revival. He 
gives entire programmes of this older art, some- 
times singing as many as twenty pieces in a single 
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programme ; and sometimes he sings two settings 
of the same poem, one by the Elizabethan musician, 
the other by a twentieth-century musician. I ad- 
vise my young reader to adopt this second plan; 
commencing with Tobias Hume’s setting of the 
poem referred to on page 145 (which was published 
by Boosey & Co., as edited by Frederick Keel), 
and following on with Roger Quilter’s most beauti- 
ful setting. 

I have never spoken with John Coates. There- 
fore I cannot personally bring you into more direct 
touch with him by relating any illustrative event of 
my own life. Yet I may serve this end by quoting 
a few sentences written by my friend Gerald Cum- 
berland. These are :— 


“John Coates is something more than a singer— 
superb artist, generous friend, unflagging enthusi- 
ast, maker of reputations. He is at once a grown- 
up boy full of high spirits and a profound mystic. 
There are many men who have seen him on the 
stage in some light opera who have never guessed 
that his buoyant spirits are the outcome of a soul 
that is content with its own destiny. .. . ‘ Honest 
John Coates!’ is his title: I have heard him so 
described many times in London and the pro- 
vinces. A manyou can trust with anything: avery 
fine and noble gentleman, humble yet proud... . 
His reverence for Elgar is extraordinary. I have 
been told that, on one occasion, after being in the 
company of the distinguished composer for an 
hour or two, he joined a few friends who were sitt- 
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ing in another room. ‘I have just been talking 
to the greatest man living,’ said he, with deep im- 
pressiveness and in the manner of one who has 
been in the presence of someone holy. I love such 
hero-worship. The man who can feel as Coates 
does about Elgar is himself noble and not far re- 
moved from greatness.” 


Cumberland’s phrase of “a soul content with its 
own happiness” turns my mind to the subject I 
have next to contemplate and write of here—the 
greatest subject, I believe, of all in this book, be- 
cause the subject of a perfect achievement. And 
it turns my mind also to some lines, with which I 
have no doubt John Coates is well acquainted, and 
which I would inscribe upon a monument to his art 
and personality: Because he sincerely loved light, 
and did not prefer tt to any little private darkness of 
his own, he found light. And because he was full of 
light he was also full of happiness. For certainly it 
zs natural that the love of light, which ts already, in 
some measure, the possession of light, should trradiate 
and beautify the whole life of him who has tt. 


I am indebted to Miss Ursula Greville for permission to 
reprint this chapter, which has already appeared in her 
periodical, The Sackbut, 


SIR RICHARD R. TERRY 


VIII 


To EVA MARY GREW (née INSTONE) 


Oh, music! breathe me something old to-day, 
Some fine air, gliding in from far away 
Through to the soul that lies behind the clay, 


(WILLIAM Cory.) 


Vie ote RICHARD R. TERRY 
USUALLY WE HAVE IN MIND ONLY THE 
actual singers or instrumentalists when we speak of 
performers of music. Within the past week several 
persons have said to me: “ But is a conductor a per- 
Jormer?” Yet what else is he? For certain he 
does not make the actual notes; yet it is by his 
direction that the notes are made in a particular 
manner and at a particular moment. If we denied 
the term to the conductor, we could—by that logical 
extension of an idea which lands us in difficulty— 
deny it to pianist and organist, who in their turn 
merely cause already formed notes to be so made. 
The performer is the musician responsible for the 
actual presentation of music: I therefore apply the 
name to conductors, choir-trainers, player-pianists, 
and the producers of opera. 

Very particularly, and without the slightest re- 
servation, do I apply it to the church-musician. 
Bach at Leipzig, with his continuous cantata ser- 
vices, was performer as clearly as Henry Wood at 
Queen’s Hall, with his hundreds of orchestral con- 
certs, or Thomas Beecham in the theatres, with his 
hundreds of performances of opera. And the music 
of a church is conditioned by the personality of its 
director very nearly as completely as the rendering 
of a song is conditioned by the character of its 
singer. 

Sir Richard Terry has produced at Westminster 
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Cathedral more works in a given time than have 
probably been given in any other ecclesiastical 
placeinthesametime. I do not except even Rome. 
Consider the following preliminary fact. The first 
great period of European music was that which 
came to its climax in the religious vocal works 
of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 
Music-making was then very voluminous, and com- 
posers lived in many countries—Italy, England, the 
Netherlands, Spain, France,and Germany. Of the 
Italian music, Sir Richard had built up, between 
1901 and 1918, a repertory of sixty-three masses and 
four hundred and eighty-one other pieces (motets, 
etc.). Now consider further that Terry’s supreme 
labour has been to recover and perform the older 
English music, and that naturally he has given this 
as often as possible; that he has freely brought for- 
ward the contemporary music of the other countries; 
and that he has drawn into his repertory all the 
good present-day music suitable for the services at 
Westminster Cathedral. Add finally to your con- 
sideration that he has produced a good deal of 
Bach’s music in circumstances apart from the ser- 
vices, and that he is an organ-player ; and you will 
surely see that he merits the title of Performer of 
Music as fully as any other musician named in these 

pages. 
But in the nature of the case, I cannot describe 
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or discuss his performances. I can only speak of 
Sir Richard Terry himself and offer an indication 
of what his magnificent labours signify. 

His work is an important part of that revival of 
old music which, in history, will mark this genera- 
tion in the way the revival of old poetry has marked 
the generation of Lamb, Coleridge, and Keats. His 
work is of complex character. Antiquarian research, 
scientific examination, editing, practical exposition 
(by literary methods as well as by performance)— 
these are a few of its elements. Very fortunately 
he is a Catholic, and located for his work in West- 
minster Cathedral. 

Terry is not alone, of course. A large body of 
men have preceded him since about 1850, and in 
England he has to-day many companions. Yet by 
both character and circumstance he stands slightly 
apart from the rest ; and the apse of Westminster 
Cathedral has become, for musicians, one of the 
most interesting places in the world.. Many great 
musicians have stood there, especially those visit- 
ing England. 

Imagine a group of actors and readers in a room 
in London a hundred and twenty years ago, whose 
business it was to show Shakespeare and other 
Elizabethan poets to us after their works had been 
overlooked since the passing of their generation: 
that room to-day would be a famous place; and 
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without being fanciful I can say that a hundred years 
hence Westminster Cathedral may havethe historical 
regard that such a room would have. 

Terry was born at Ellington, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
in 1865. His father was Thomas Terry. On one 
side he descended from the Runcimans, Sir Walter 
Runciman, Bart., being his uncle. Richard Runci- 
man Terry is no relation of Professor Sanford 
Terry, with whom at one time he was slightly con- 
fused by the public. John F. Runciman, the critic, 
and musical /¢ttérateur, who died in 1916, was a 
cousin of his. 

The winning of a choral scholarship took the boy 
to Cambridge, where in due course he founded the 
University Musical Club. This existed mainly for 
the performance of chamber music. Terry studied 
also at Oxford, and while at college he began writ- 
ing about music. 

For a while he was organist and choirmaster of 
Elstow School, in Bedfordshire. There is at Elstow 
the remains of an old Benedictine nunnery. John 
Bunyan was born at Elstow. The town of Dun- 
stable is in this county, and in many other places 
monuments survive of the great medizval period. 
But eventually Richard Terry crossed the sea to 
the West Indies, to become organist and choir- 
master of St John’s Cathedral, Antigua: here he 
played on an organ which had been sent out from 
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England in 1789, at a cost of £630, plus £136 for 
carriage and insurance, and p/us a further 450 which 
was expended on a present to the organist of the 
place for his trouble in looking after the arrival and 
erection of the organ—the present was a hogshead 
of wine, none of which remained, I expect, when 
Terry took up his post in the island. 

The third office he filled was that of organist and 
choirmaster at Downside Abbey, in Somersetshire, 
where are established a Benedictine monastery and 
college. Here Terry had ample opportunity to 
work with the old music. He had already begun 
to give special thought to our own polyphonic art, 
and many of the English pieces produced at the 
Abbey had not been heard in England for three 
hundred years or more. In 1901, the year he was 
to go to Westminster, Terry gave a “recital,” of 
which the following is the programme :— 

Thomas Tallis . (a) Lamentation for five voices ; 


(1515-1585) (4) Benedictus from a four-part mass. 
Christopher Tye . Agnus Dei fromthe mass “Euge bone.” 


(1497-1572) 
William Byrd . - (a) Sanctus and Agnus Dei from the 


(1543-1623) five-part mass ; 
(4) Motet, “ Laetentur coeli.” 
Palestrina ; . (a) The eight-part “Stabat Mater”; 
(1526-1594) and (4) the Motet “Surge illumi- 
nare.” 
Peter Philips . . Motet, “ Hodie Sanctus Benedictus.” 


(c. 1560-c. 1633) 
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Orlando Gibbons . Anthem, ‘‘O Thou, the central orb.” 
(1583-1625) 

Ludovico Viadana . ‘O sacrum convivium.” 
(1564-1645) 


John Blow. . Motet, “Salvator mundi.” 
(1649-1708) 
Durén . : . Motet, “O vos omnes.” 
(17th century) 
Henry Purcell . Motet, ‘ Jehova quam multi.” 
(1658-1695) 
Gregorio Allegri . ‘‘Adoramus.” 


(1584-1662) 


I take these dates from Ralph Dunstan’s Cyclo- 
pedic Dictionary of Music (the edition of 1919). 
They are not all the same as the dates known to 
students in I9OI. 

Richard Terry, at the most convenient moment 
of his life, was fortunate in thus entering the place 
most generously suitable for his work in the whole 
of Western Europe. He was thirty-six. Already 
he had mastered the zu¢ellectuale and the rationale 
of the older music. He was well experienced in 
respect of its performance. Very finely and clearly 
he had surveyed what had been done on the Con- 
tinent and in his own country during the preceding 
generation. That quality of his character that made 
him peculiarly susceptible to the esmozzonale of the 
music was by now matured. His general philosophy 
of the place and purpose of music in the liturgical 
service was fully formed ; by which I mean that he 
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was finally aware of what was best in religious musie. 
The curiously defective nineteenth century (defec- 
tive as much for Catholics as for Protestants) was 
ended. Vast quantities of the music of Italy were 
available in the German editions ; and the field had 
been well surveyed in England, whereby the way 
was made open for him. A number of the larger 
English works were published—as, for example, the 
three masses of Byrd, he himself being joint-editor 
of the edition of the five-part mass prepared for use 
at a Birmingham Triennial Festival. And the great 
revival was finally in being, at least spiritually. 

The musical world knew that a wealth and power 
_ of art lay around us. But none of this was yet 
explored to the end. Several of the composers 
whom Terry was to prove great masters were still 
only names in the text-books: I instance Taverner. 
Thus though he came as it were into a heritage, it 
was as heir only to pioneers, whose work could at 
best be no more than partial, recorded on paper 
only, and not made actually living by performance 
in the religious service. 

For some years Terry was aided without stint 
by the higher ecclesiastical authorities, who from 
the outset had pride in his achievements. The 
elaborate nature of the services at Westminster 
Cathedral gave him unlimited opportunity to use 
the music he located in libraries, transcribed, brought 
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together,and prepared for performance. Hismusical 
instrument, which is his choir of men and boys, he 
fashioned for himself. 

Good scholarship and a fine sincerity fitted him 
for his life’s work. But these qualities would have 
availed little had there not been in his nature other 
qualities of an intensely human and thoroughly 
practical kind. Terry once said of an early German 
student of the old music (I think it was of Karl 
Proske, who died four years before Terry was born) 
that this man was an idealist touched by practicality. 
The remark applies to its maker, except that Terry 
is more than “touched” by practicality. The record 
of pieces performed at Westminster seems almost 
to suggest the control and organisation of a hard- 
headed business man or manufacturer; so vast is 
it, and so astonishingly thorough-going and repre- 
sentative. His humanity is proved in many ways ; 
I shall intimate some of these in later paragraphs, 
at the moment merely saying that Sir Richard Terry 
is a successful choirmaster, that he responds to good 
modern music as fully as to good old, that his com- 
positions include light operas as well as masses, 
that he is a humorous lecturer (when the subject 
admits humour), that he possesses by instinct a 
charity that makes him a very courteous contro- 
versialist, even on scholastic matters, and that (so 
far as I have observed, either in reading his essays 
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or in speaking with him) he apparently finds no 
value in acridity, harshness, or flippant sarcasm. 
Yet when encountering insincerity in music, low 
ideals, or incompetence, he can be stern enough. 
Hissocial manner isa delight to those who meet him. 

A gift of mimicry is freely used by him in con- 
versation. This covers funny singing as well as the 
funny mannerisms of persons of character. He will 
show you how certain illiterate elderly folk sing the 
sort of music they know they like; and while you 
laugh, you will realise that they were dear old folk, for 
whom the man burlesquing them has a warm corner 
in the heart. This isa rare gift, since very few of 
us can do silly things with music—that is, do them 
consciously, 

Terry is an active worker, yet he is essentially 
meditative. Now not only does the recovery of 
the old music demand a contemplative regard, but 
it is itself the actual soul of meditation. It arose 
from Plainsong. Terry once said in a lecture: 


“The chief point of contrast between modal and 
modern music was that in modern music the 
object is to increase and stimulate interest until 
the cadence, and to have as few Perfect Cadences 
or Full Closes, as possible, if the composer would 
avoid puerility. The opposite is the case in Plain- 
song: the more points of repose one had the better. 
The repose of meditation is the essence of Plain- 
song.” 
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Therefore in carrying out his work Richard Terry 
has a calmness as of the seafaring man, in all direc- 
tions that lead to the recovery of the old music. 
Otherwise he would neither retain the strength re- 
quired for intensive observation nor develop the 
patience necessary for the quiet application of accu- 
rate scholarship. In other directions he is inclined 
to be impatient, and the stress and responsibility 
of an elaborate service, with its intricate minutie, 
seem sometimes to agitate him a little, especially 
since that long illness which in the year 1922 dis- 
tressed the musical world. Very clearly he is sup- 
ported by a confidence that is as serene as modest, 
and as unshakable as either: 

“The man with knowledge of any particular 
subject takes contradiction calmly, because he 


knows whether his opponent is talking reason or 
not.” 


I. sometimes fancy in his look that steady gaze 

I see in the eyes of sailors—as if a remote object 
were to be abstracted, and visualised not only with 
certainty, but apprehended fully with regard to its 
ultimate significance and character. By shape his 
mouth pronounces the idea of Humour. “ Humour” 
does not mean wit, but something more delicate 
and flexible. His mouth, indeed, is often as tender 
as a child’s, and his smile and laugh are frequently 
boyish, This cannot often be said of a hard-work- 
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ing musician in the last years of his sixth decade. 
Yet there is in his lips a compression that intimates 
the magnificent quality of concentration and sus- 
tained effort by which alone such work as his is 
done. The illness to which I referred a little while 
ago has considerably altered his former expression, 
particularly in moments of repose. But in moments 
of animation, his face lights up as formerly: eyes 
and mouth remain unchanged ; and I understand 
from physiognomists that eyes and mouth are the 
key-features. By nature Richard Terry can never 
grow old: with good fortune, he will emulate the 
final labours of Verdi. 

It is not fanciful to speak of Sir Richard Terry 
with the seain mind. He comes of a sailor family. 
The oceans have meant much to him—both “the 
sea itself, and on its limitless, heaving breast, the 
ships,’ and the men who sail the ships. He delights 
in sailors’ songs, being an authority on their shanties 
and our most authentic collector of those labour 
tunes, of which the humanity is ecstatic, and some- 
times awkward. 

Nor is it fanciful to see a similarity between the 
work of navigators and that of the recoverers of 
old poetry and music. The sailor seems to have 
to know what is happening elsewhere. He travels 
pathless ways by a process of reasoning which we 
know is scientific, yet which irresistibly appeals to 
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us as at base intuitive, arriving with a beautiful 
certainty at the appointed place. The great com- 
mander is he who knows what is happening in his 
enemy’s mind, and what will happen in the minds 
of the men under him in given conditions. The 
great leader of sailors in particular understands 
men. He identifies himself with them. The re- 
coverer of old music is scientific, yet likewise in- 
tuitive. He lives in the mind of men long since 
dead, whose fundamental interests and under- 
standings were undoubtedly the same as ours, but 
whose manners and methods were different. Says 
Sir Richard: “To make a satisfactory score from 
an old manuscript, a certain instinct for the mental 
processes of an ancient scribe is a necessity.” 
There is a wonderful joy in the work, as I can 
testify after but little experience of it. “It is the 
fitting of the parts together which is so exhilarating 
to the expert, since he does not look at the music 
from the outside—as in the case of examining a 
score—but sees the composer’s counterpoint gradu- 
ally working itself out under his own fingers as it 
did under the fingers of the composer himself: he 
is privileged to work as it were from the inside of 
the composer’s brain.” 

Such recovery is exploration, anadventure nextin 
joy only to that of creation. And theman is never in 
doubt as to whether or no he has found the true goal. 
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Now in the old music is something of the same 
calm illimitability as in the sea, time, and space; 
and the large mind is required to realise the fact of 
each. The very vastness of Westminster Cathedral 
has aided Richard Terry, also the generous range of 
the Catholic service. I recollect my first hearing of 
“Elizabethan” music. It would be perhaps in the 
year 1901. The pieces were Fantazias by Orlando 
Gibbons, played in the modern way by an orchestra 
of strings. As I listened, the movement of the 
basses in particular said Sea to my mind; and that 
primary impression of the old music remains. By 
accident of time, or by the simultaneous operation of 
mutual spirit, the art of music arrived at this climax 
just when men first mastered the sea and learned to 
venture freely across it, surrounding the world, and 
landing safely on remote shores. Columbus was a 
baby when John Dunstable died, and by the time 
Drake was famous more than half the masterpieces 
of the epoch were made. 

I must, in this centre of my book, speak at length 
of the old music, since only by so doing can I 
awaken in my young readers an idea of that great 
recovery into the richness of which they are grow- 
ing up. The emotional power of this sort of music 
is very affecting, particularly in the religious works. 
Its grandeur and assuredness give to it a Miltonic 
quality, and in the works of men like William 
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Byrd we constantly meet with passages that are 
the equivalent in music of that passage in Paradise 
Lost, which contains the lines 


“‘ because in thee 
Love hath abounded more than Glory abounds, 
Therefore thy Humiliation shall exalt 
With thee thy Manhood also to this Throne ; 
Here shalt thou sit incarnate, here shalt Reign 
Both God and Man, Son both of God and Man, 
Anointed universal King ; all Power 
I give thee, reign for ever, and assume 
Thy Merits ; under thee as Head Supreme 
Thrones, Princedoms, Powers, Dominions I reduce : 
All knees to thee shall bow, of them that bide 
In Heaven, or Earth, or under Earth in Hell ; 
When thou attended gloriously from Heav’n 
Shalt in the Sky appear, and from thee send 
The summoning Arch-Angels to proclaim 
Thy dread Tribunal: forthwith from all Winds 
The living, and forthwith the cited dead 
Of all past Ages to the general Doom 
Shall hast’n, such a peal shall rouse their sleep... .” 


The passage is in Book ITI. 
This music is the complement of the Middle Ages. 
It is the final expression of the first, or Catholic, 
manifestation of the Christianreligion. (The second, 
which is the Protestant, came with Bach: in 1913 
Terry planned a series of continuous performances 
of Bach in a hall at Westminster, using his choir for 
the vocal music and the orchestra of the Society of 
Women Musicians for the instrumental.) Growing 
out of the Middle Ages, the music is a thing of 
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rapture—the fruit of a passionate conviction, of the 
long-sustained contemplation of truth as truth was 
then perceived,and of the ecstatic appreciation of the 
significance of that conviction. It glows with love, 
and throbs with spiritual life. Init are the variety, 
colour, freedom, and stability of Gothic architecture. 
It is the parallel of the English of the 1611 version 
of the Bible. 

These facts are not yet altogether recognised. In- 
deed, so little is the character understood of even 
the period itself from which the music flowed, that 
some of its recoverers still speak of “ the asceticism 
of the Middle Ages,” which had to be destroyed 
before “ the natural instinct of man found expression 
in a paradise ofeternal happiness.” I think you may 
believe that the part of medizevalism which gave 
birth to music was not the dry and arid part, but the 
part which from the beginning was already in that 
paradise of eternal happiness. While the character 
of the cause of a thing is misunderstood, the thing 
itself must remain misunderstood still more. 

We say the old music is mystical. But we do not 
mean that it is indirect. In one sense, the word 
mystical means allegorical: when we havea spiritual 
subject,for example, that cannot be defined by words 
or reduced to intellectual ideas, we express it by 
allegory or metaphor. Thus the conception of the 
love and unity which subsist between the Soul and its 
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Saviour,also the emotion attending upon a believer’s 
contemplation of this love and unity, are expressed 
allegorically by naming the Saviour “the Bride- 
groom.” Language here is used to a mystical end. 
Poetry is very largely mystical, according to this 
explanation; but music is not. 

Nor do we mean that the old music is esoteric, 
reserved for the understanding of the specially in- 
formed, or codified for the information of the secretly 
instructed. If it were so,it would not beart. The 
earliest medizeval zotatzon, indeed, is very secret, 
and even to well-educated modern musicians the 
notation is as obscure as Assyrian hieroglyphics. 
The music, on the contrary, is open, and all-revealing 
to those of us who by nature are in sympathy with it. 

We mean when calling the old music mystical, 
that it is first ideal, secondly contemplative, and 
thirdly elemental or universal. By ideal I mean 
pure; by contemplative I mean non-realistic ; and 
by universal I mean impersonal. Theart expresses 
a complete and un-self-conscious surrender of the 
artist to his subject, and therefore it becomes the 
subject itself. These descriptions are not easy ; you 
will understand them as you learn to analyse your 
musical experiences. For the moment, it should 
be sufficient to add in further explanation merely 
that a smile or an instinctive gesture is in nature as 
music of this kind is in art. 
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Clearly when music is thus completely identified 
with subject, its idiom must be intelligible to us, and 
our executive technique must be as comfortable as 
our mother-tongue when used to express emotional 
thoughts. So far, we have not yet acquired generally 
the knowledge and experience the music requires 
of performers and listeners. Personal, or subjective, 
music of the type of Mendelssohn’s “O rest in the 
Lord,” or the hymn “ Sun of my soul, Thou Saviour 
dear,” is the sort of music that for a long while has 
chiefly interested us. This stands inthe way. We 
still enjoy “Pleasant are Thy courts above” more 
than “O God, our help in ages past” ; and so Barnby 
and Stainer please us more than Byrd. One day, 
however, fate brings us into direct touch witha piece 
like Byrd’s “ Blow up with the trumpet in the new 
moon,” and at once the world of the old music is un- 
folded before us; and we develop, by contrast and 
by widening experience, a capacity for greater en- 
joyment even of the slighter, more subjective music 
1 have described by naming examples. 

The old music demands of us a response slightly 
different from that demanded by later music. Per- 
haps it has a few peculiarities that have to be learnt 
and made natural. Minor chords and diminished 
sevenths may have a different character, not being 
expressive in the way of Mozart and Schumann. 
These peculiarities are idiomatic, the equivalent of 
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the strange points of accent and meaning in the old 
poetry. It is not in this idiomatic direction that 
we have to respond differently, but in the direction 
of Imaginative Vision. In art, as in daily life, we 
see what we look for. Here we have to look for 
something that has been called Reality. 

Reality is not Realism. Realism is a partial 
thing, the imitation or copy of a detached, if repre- 
sentative, quality in an original. Reality in art is 
that substance we refer to when we use the phrases 
Pure Music and Absolute Music. Realistic music 
sets out to copy the external features of its subject, 
as the daaing of sheep; this is not “ expression,” but 
“representation.” Music of reality is the complete 
thing. It does not depict concrete adjuncts of the 
subject. The music may move upward at “ ascended 
into heaven,’ and downward at “descended into 
hell” ; but this is genuine expression—it is as the 
natural, common-sense inflection of the speaking 
voice. And the music will be rough or smooth ac- 
cording to subject; but this again is natural—all 
our vigorous words even carry their character in their 
face, fashioned and dressed by use to seem what 
they are, and coloured further by association. Their 
“echoic” qualities are simple shocks to the senses, 
whereby our imagination is made more quickly 
active. Such echoic attributes are matters of ex- 
pressive reality, and in them is no quality of realism. 
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Now it is by culture and native sensitiveness that 
we respond to expressive words, especially when 
these are used in poetry. And it is by the same 
that we respond to music. Therefore since the 
reality in the old music is different from what we 
are chiefly accustomed to, it demands, as I said, a 
slightly different response. This is the response of 
knowledge. Knowledge is the basis of Imaginative 
or Creative Vision. Realism helps the primitive 
mind, while reality helps the developed mind. 

We have no realism of a familiar kind to help us 
to understand the old music. But we have the 
guide of poetry in the case of secular pieces, and 
the liturgy of the Christian churches to help us to 
understand in the case of the sacred pieces. Thus 
my reader will see that we have to approach the 
old music by two paths, the one musical, the other 
poetical or religious. But there are other aids to 
the fancy in its first effort to respond correctly, 
namely the aids of history and of the chronological 
sense. A thousand years, and the idea of a succes- 
sion of kings, are very abstract matters for most of 
us. But from the moment we see the Coronation 
Stone in Westminster Abbey the time and the kings 
acquire reality in our minds. 

Sir Richard Terry, almost alone among the great 
English students, has had the beautiful assistance 
in all these respects of a living religion; and of a 
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religion which, because of its life, remains a home 
forart. Theworks, I imagine, are to him what they 
were to their makers three and four hundred years 
ago. For most of us, and perhaps for all of us in 
the secular domain, there is need to penetrate more 
slowly and difficultly into the music. I cannot see 
yet that in general the true imaginativeness for this 
music has appeared, because we lack a wide ac- 
quaintance with it, and because it has not yet had 
time to operate upon us. Weare not yet moulded 
to its substance or fashioned in its image. 

This is a common experience in all cases of the 
recovery of old art. Between 1750 and 1800 a 
number of men worked hard to bring to the surface 
again the true character of Elizabethan poetry. In 
their comments and emendations they made many 
mistakes which really do look ridiculous to-day. 
The students of the next generation were very 
scornful of their predecessors, as you find by reading 
Coleridge. 

Such scorn is bad philosophy. The man who 
can enter on the incalculable labour of first clearing 
away obscurities and lifting the past forward into 
the light, is rarely of the type to appreciate beauty 
to the full or to understand thoroughly the signifi- 
cances of his subject. The Protestant religion was 
built up by men who cut away from doctrine what 
they believed to be error. Their writings are prob- 
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ably dull and trite to-day. But they prepared the 
path for the music of their Church, and so are fore- 
runners of Bach. Palestrina’s forms and Byrd’s 
harmonies and counterpoint are very wonderful ; 
preceding these was a polyphony at which we are 
inclined to smile, yet it led to the art of Palestrina 
‘and Byrd, and is therefore to be respected. Fortun- 
ately for young musicians of the present generation, 
the first stages of this musical recovery of ours are 
past. A large amount of music is available; and 
every month sees further additions, all authoritative 
as regards the actual text. What was written and 
done before, say 1895, is for the greater part quite 
erroneous. Yet we must not scorn it. And as re- 
gards even our present happy position, I recollect 
Sir Richard saying to me that “ This music won’t 
be fully understood even in our life-time ” (he was 
referring chiefly to matters of rhythm and form, but 
his remark applies all through the subject.) * 

For some years Sir Richard Terry has promised 
the world a book on medizval music. When this 
arrives (and the publishers, Kegan Paul, Trench, 


* * Now that the archivists have (more or less) done their 
work, the time has come for some attempt at a working hypo- 
thesis as to interpretation of the text. Thearchivist must be 
a blind guide unless he is also a fully-equipped musician. But 
the musician can make use of his material, and it is to the 
musician so equipped that we must look for the final solution.” 

R. R. T., November 1912. 
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Trubner & Co., have several times announced it) 
I expect it will let us see the romance of recovery 
almost as fully as the science and facts. Without 
doubt it will fully expose the errors of some of the 
German scholars of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, this being a matter that deeply concerns 
students who, like Terry, have the pride and ambi- 
tion to present a true version of older music, with 
wise and consistent emendation in places of error or 
ambiguity. 

There is indeed no small romance in the recovery. 
During the past fifty years the manuscripts have 
been examined, catalogued, partly described, very 
largely copied, and published in generous quantities. 
Musicians had known for a century or more that 
there was a measure of greatness in the music, and 
at no time has the use of the music ceased com- 
pletely, a very fair number of works being re- 
published generation by generation. And always, 
dotted here and there about any generation, were 
one or two loving students who steadily attempted 
to recover the works. From 1600 to 1¢00 stretches 
a thin band of editors and believers. But it is only 
since about 1850 that a comprehensive exploration 
has been made. We now know almost to the full 
what the old libraries contain, and can surround our- 
selves with catalogues that locate and explain even 
fragments of pieces. It might seem that a frag- 
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ment of an unknown composition is valueless. Yet 
actually its discovery may make possible the recon- 
struction of a lovely piece. This music was origin- 
ally written in single voice-parts. Imagine now 
that Shakespeare’s plays survived only by means 
of actors’ manuscript parts, cued-in, but otherwise 
restricted to just what the individual actor had to 
say. Let the play be “ Hamlet,” and the parts in 
hand those of all the characters but the queen, the 
first Player, and the first Grave-digger. After a 
hundred years the missing fragments are found on 
a shelf in an old theatre, or in a deed-box. Here 
is a real romance. 

The parallel drawn in my preceding paragraph 
is not exact, of course, but it serves to indicate what 
I mean when I say there is a tone of the romantic 
in this process of recovery. Let me narrate a simple 
incident in the domain of secular solo song. In 
1898, Arnold Dolmetsch found in a British Museum 
manuscript (Additional MSS. No. 15117) a very 
beautifulsong. The text was the last stanza of that 
song which comes in Ben Jonson’s play “ The Devil 
isan Ass” (Act II, scene 2). The melody is indeed 
beautiful, and I think one of the most beautiful in 
existence. Dolmetsch published it (Boosey & Co.). 
Ten years later, a three-volume catalogue of all the 
music manuscripts in the British Museum was made 
by Mr Hughes-Hughes, one of the chief librarians. 
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I observed in 1922 that this lovely song survived 
also in the Additional MS. No. 29481, and finding 
on examination that this was slightly different from 
the other, I myself published it (Curwen & Sons). 
In the spring of the present year (1923) Harold 
Reeves placed in my hands for examination three 
manuscript volumes that had recently been found. 
These bear evidence that they belonged to one man, 
and that they are part of a set of which the other 
numbers lie elsewhere, if they have not ceased to 
exist. One of the three is dated June the Ist, 1639. 
In it is a copy of this song—“ Have you seen but a 
white lily grow?” Conceive my pleasure, and the 
interest with which I read the copy. This new 
version is different from the others; and cramped 
into a corner of the page is a delightfully unpleasant 
parody of the text, which amused the owner’s family 
in their more jolly hours: 
‘““Haue you seene the blacke litle magott 
yt: Creepes vpon a dead dogge 


Or an olld woeman wth: a ffagoot 


a smootheringe of a hedge hogge . . .,” 


and soon. Schubert used to play his “ Erl-King” 
on acomb covered with tissue paper. Thus three 
copies of the piece were known to me. But now 
on the very day I write this page (June 21, 1923), 
comes Part II of G. E. P. Arkwright’s thematic cata- 
logue of the anonymous manuscript vocal music in 
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the library of Christ Church, Oxford (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press), and I see that at Oxford exists yet 
a fourth copy of the song (in MS. No. 87). In 1898 
Dolmetsch knew of one copy. In 1922 I knew of 
two. Last spring I knew of three. To-day I know 
of four. You may say, Why this excitement over a 
bit of melody? The answer is, Read the song, and 
then consider how much poorer you would have 
been if you had never known it, and thank the cir- 
cumstances which caused the piece thus to survive 
in the obscurity of old libraries until (for the first 
time) it was given the world by Arnold Dolmetsch, 
after two hundred and fifty years. 

Richard Terry’s great position is, that he did for 
English sacred music what continental scholars 
had previously done for European music. In 1912 
nearly all of Tallis’ works were in contemporary 
manuscripts, still awaiting resuscitation. Deering 
was unpublished for the most part. The music of 
Philips was unpublished (some of this composer’s 
works were lost at Lisbon, in the great earthquake). 

In the 1880's were laid the foundations for his 
work. Germany was ahead of us, having students 
like Haberl, J. G. Bellermann, Adolf Sandberger, 
and Guido Adler. But we had then W. Barclay 
Squire, Arkwright, and others; and lectures were 
given in the Universities, as by Professor Stainer at 
Oxford, one of whose subjects in 1896 was the 
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“Euge bone” mass of Tye. But as late as 1901 
a writer could say that “ Byrd is known generally 
to musicians by his pieces in the Virginal Book, 
from among which ‘ The Carman’s Whistle’ stands 
out with special prominence; and by the ‘Non 
nobis Domine’ canon”; and a writer in 1902 who 
set out to describe the Royal Music Library in Buck- 
ingham Palace could give several pages to the 
relics of Handel and Mendelssohn, but only a few 
passing lines to the manuscripts of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. (The Royal Music Library 

is now being catalogued by W. Barclay Squire.) 
Plenty of Palestrina and of the members of his 
school had been issued before the close of the cen- 
tury, and Richard Terry was therefore well in- 
formed as to the character, beauty, and power of 
the European music. He therefore was compelled 
to turn to the music of his own country for material 
for independent recovery. Now when we move from 
a great thing to something further of the same 
class, and when—despite the advantage of full and 
familiar knowledge of the former—we find the later 
thing not only satisfies us, but appears to be actu- 
ally finer in some respects and richer, there can be 
no doubt of the case. If our English music had 
been the same as the Italian, we could not have 
had the joy we have over its recovery. But it 
is not the same. It differs probably as much as 
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SIR RICHARD R. TERRY 
Bach differs from Handel. This is not to disparage 
Handel. 

The musicians who acclaim the old music are 
sometimes ridiculed ; and if not ridiculed, they are 
often misunderstood. Twenty-five years ago there 
was much opposition to the revival: Henry Smart, 
for example, objected to “the shouting of ugly 
Plainsong,” and W. T. Best, the organist, referred to 
madrigals as “ wild beasts that should be left growl- 
ing in their lairs.” These men did not know the 
music, except as they heard it incorrectly per- 
formed; and what they heard justified their opinions, 
though they should have directed their judgments 
against the performances, not against the thing 
performed. I have heard Shakespeare sound very 
silly when said by children or incompetent actors. 

We are still told that we acclaim any piece, just 
because it happens to be old. I expect the truth is 
the reverse of this, and that often we admire a work 
in spite ofthe factthatitisold. Very naturally this 
historical research runs you into hours of boredom. 
Dust heaps are not necessarily mines of jewels, and 
not all the old music is good. Yet even if we were 
infatuated with music simply because it was Old, 
our case would be no worse than that of those who 
are infatuated with music simply because it is New. 

Without doubt, there is danger in the close atten- 
tion to any department of music. The danger is 
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twofold. The extraneous interest of scientific and 
historical discovery may cast a glamour over the 
material, obscuring its actual intrinsic worth. A 
man may enjoy singing his own song far more than 
the songs of Schubert and Brahms. Then there is 
the risk that custom may influence us subjectively, 
making us too nearly akin in nature to the thing 
we live with; upon which we become uncritical. 
This danger lies on every side, however, and we have 
to guard against it whatever our business in the art.* 

One of the dangers attending a revival is the 
exaggerated appreciation of revivalists. Thisis only 
a temporary danger, and it ends when the subject 
is understood by large bodies of men. Their ex- 
treme appreciation would do no harm if confined to 
simple assertion, because what they said would then 
be accepted as a warmly expressed personal opinion, 
and discounted in the listener’s mind according to 
the apparent significance of the thing acclaimed 
and the character of the man making the acclama-: 
tion. But the assertions are accompanied by com- 
plex comparative statements. These invariably 
aim to belittle different forms of the same art. Those 
of us not blessed with similar beliefs are then irri- 
tated. We object to the thing we appreciate being 


* “ We may begin by disliking second-rate music, but con- 
stant repetition is bound to blunt our finer perceptions, and 
in some cases to convert mere toleration of it into actual 
liking.” R.R. T., July 1920. 
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belittled, and perhaps we are annoyed to find our- 
selves more or less unmoved by what lifts another 
man into ecstasy. By reaction, we may in the end 
get to dislike the art so pressed in and thrust upon 
us; and therein lies the danger. In the year 1912 
an advocate of our Elizabethan music, speaking in 
London before the Musical Association, said that 
modern songs are not to be compared with the best 
of the old songs. “In those critical days of old,” 
said the advocate, “all educated people wrote lyrical 
poetry as by some divine gift.” This is not only 
uncritical, but absurd. There has been no period 
when afl educated persons wrote lyrical poetry. 
The really minor poems of the Elizabethan age are 
often maddeningly trite, with a lack of congruity 
in the thought that makes one giddy. I have no 
doubt that the worst modern song is not to be com- 
pared with the best Elizabethan song, and if the 
advocate had said this I would have agreed with 
him, reserving the right to say afterwards that there 
was no need for the remark to be made. But it is 
implied that “modern songs,” that is, the best as 
well as the worst, are not to be compared with the 
older ones. I therefore call to mind Schumann’s 
“The Ring” and the “Sapphic Ode” of Brahms, 
and without attempting to decide whether or no 
these two are really among the “ best” of the nine- 
teenth century, I decide that the advocate is infatu- 
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ated and his judgment perverted. And I pity him; 
for while I enjoy both equally, he enjoys but the 
one more than the other. The error is the old 
mistake of trying to grade sublimities. 

To be infatuated is to have no sense of propor- 
tion. Richard Terry, writing in 1917 on this sub- 
ject, said that “once your sense of proportion is 
destroyed, you are artistically a lost soul.” None 
loves the old music more passionately than he, but 
he will have nothing taken up except for purely 
artistic reasons. Thus he condemns the High Church 
party of the Anglican Church where the heads have 
adopted Plainsong from antiquarian and theological 
reasons only. This, he says, is beginning at the 
wrong end of the stick. I was once organist ina 
church where the parson was a very nice fellow, 
sound in the doctrine of his sect, and a delightful 
preacher. He was unmusical, with a voice of the 
most horribly discordant kind, and a sense of pitch 
that permitted him to sing in the crack between 
any two notes all through the octave of a Festival. 
His ability to inflect singing tone was about as well- 
developed as is the quality of flexibility in a railway 
line. This clergyman insisted on singing, from his 
place before the altar, the elaborate traditional music 
of the Proper Prefaces. He naturally sang very 
slowly, trying to make each note; and the effect 
was so irreverent to the musician, and so dull to 
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the unmusical worshipper, that the service became 
distasteful and the church gradually emptied. He 
called this preserving the tradition of the Catholic 
Church of England. But he would have no senti- 
mental hymns used, and was always on the look- 
out to have Special Psalms on those days when the 
cursing Psalms happened to fall due according to 
the calendar. This clergyman was infatuated with 
the desire to recover traditional usage, that is, the 
old liturgical music, and could not perceive that 
beauty was an essential part of that tradition. 

Terry, as I have shown you, requires that the 
idealist shall be at the same time practical. To be 
practical in music is to achieve beauty and character. 
Thus when he meets with a piece of the old music 
which (as a certain mass of Taverner’s that the 
composer wrote for a University exercise) is intel- 
lectual only, and not emotional, he does not revive 
it; though he may admire its scientific skill, and 
study it thoroughly. 

Young students, looking for guidance, should 
rest on the opinions of the men who speak against 
infatuation. Dr Ralph Dunstan asks for sanity 
and breadth of vision in our attitude before music 
of any period, and especially of the period of the 
sixteenth century: he is therefore a reliable guide. 
Dr Terry again says: “We must be on our guard 
against singing carols, or anything else, simply 
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because they are old.... Antiquarianism, the 
cult of age for age’s sake, is the curse of many 

artistic movements.” | 
Nor must it be thought that the recovery of the 
old music is intended to oust the new, or in. any 
manner to modify the use of the new. No one 
fancied, a hundred and twenty-five years ago, that 
the new interest in Elizabethan poetry must be 
accompanied by failure to be interested in the 
fresh poetry of that generation. Rather it was 
that this reviving interest in the old made for a 
stronger and wiser interest in the new. And it is 
a fact that in all countries the “ modernist” is the 
man first to respond fully to the “neo-ancient.” 
Wagner was among the earliest to acclaim Pales- 
trina. (Brahms edited Couperin, who, among the 
giants of the eighteenth century, seems rather small 
tosome of us.) In Italy and France the revivalists 
are almost among the Futurists. These men have 
the open mind that recovery demands. And in- 
deed if your musical development runs only from 
Bach to Brahms, you are not likely to have the 
capacity to take in the music of the sixteenth 
century. There is a strictness of habit in those 
whose musicianship is of the nineteenth century, 
which makes them rigid against the appeal of 
both early and late compositions. Richard Terry, 
asked in 1911 what had most moved him of late, 
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replied: The “Electra” of Richard Strauss, as 
conducted by Thomas Beecham. A year earlier 
he had been most impressed, of all his experiences 
of the season, by the brilliant orchestral technique 
of Joseph Holbrook as this was displayed in his 
opera “ The Children of Don.” 

The love of the old music fosters a love of the 
new, and it is intended that the two shall live side 
by side in the same mind and soul. The revival 
is.a search after truth and completeness. 

For the last hundred or so years, Church music 
has not, in the main, been true. It has been true 
neither artistically nor liturgically. Thus Church 
music has not been progressive, as has secular 
music. Its composition has been a decayed in- 
dustry, and its performance has been the same. 

This is because ofa lack ofconviction. Musicians, 
and those they worked for, have been mechanics. 
From five to fifteen shillings a week has been 
thought a sufficient wage for the musician of a 
church, and the labourer has proved no more than 
worthy of the terms of his hire. One of the great 
“modernist” movements of our time is the effort 
made in Christian churches to recover the former 
vitality. Once there was a period when the inner 
spirit of the religion expanded, and expressed 
itself in great buildings, in highly organic cere- 
monial, and in noble music. These are the art of 
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the religion, being appropriate. As the vitality 
diminished, the musical art of the Catholic Church 
became secular, and believers enjoyed the operatic 
sentiment of Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, and others 
of that beautiful school. At the same time, the 
musical art of the Protestant Church passed from 
the peculiar sincerity of Bach to that form of feel- 
ing which expresses itself in the Moody and 
Sankey hymn or the anthem of the English Church 
organist. For a hundred years great music was 
secular. It was quite as true to the soul of 
humanity as the earlier religious music, but it was 
different, and its place was not in the service. 
Gradually the falsity of things was perceived ; the 
decayed conditions ceased, and there came naturally 
an awakening interest in what had preceded. The 
improvement in Church music is not yet universal. 
Ten years ago I played at a “high” church where 
Palestrina and Gounod were used in the same 
service,—the Palestrina because “ it was the thing,” 
the Gounod because “it was so nice.” At the same 
church the climax of musical emotion was reached 
by Hummel’s mass in D major. 

Sir Richard Terry frequently appeals to church 
musicians to throw out this second-rate music. He 
tell us that if we indulge in it, it will surely “dig 
itself in,” and we shall then love it as I suppose 
our congregations love the first long note of the 
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hymn “A-bide with me.” He desires us to be 
liturgically true, knowing that inevitably we shall 
then become artistically true. He himself has 
purified his surroundings, and believes that you 
and I and all others may do the same. 

Above all, we must be consistent. The clergy 
of the church where Palestrina and Gounod stood 
side by side were lovers of that old morality of 
“ Everyman,” which was revived about twenty years 
ago. They could have understood the error of 
mixing up passages of this with passages from 
“ Sweet Lavender,” “The Silver King,” and “The 
Royal Divorce.” But in music they had no 
sensibility. 

I believe our salvation in the Protestant musical 
service will be found to lie inthe old music. There- 
fore I recommend young organists and _ choir- 
masters, and students whose work may for a time 
take them into the church, to study it, and to build 
up their choirs into an instrument for its perform- 
ance. The choristers will never tire of it. But it 
is precisely here that I am unable to direct the 
reader to books which might help him, because 
such books do not exist in English, You must 
acquire a fair quantity of the music, and study it: 
perhaps you will discover its idiosyncratic qualities, 
upon which it may be that you will be able to 
make these clear to your singers. 
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We are really in but the first stage of the re- 
covery of the old music, and do not yet fully un- 
derstand its form andrhythm. Thus we are taught 
by our present authorities that in certain respects 
it is fundamentally different from modern music. 
But if it is so, then it is a foreign language, the 
product of minds largely different from ours, and 
therefore never to be thoroughly assimilated by us. 
Few of us can learn ever to think in a foreign 
language. I expect no English musician could 
compose an Indian melody. There is, the student 
may believe, no more fundamental difference be- 
tween, say Byrd and Brahms, than there is between 
Shakespeare and Browning, or Milton and Words- 
worth. The old and the new are alike rhythmical 
‘arts. They proceed by organised time. But where 
in the new the “inverted stress” is only occasional, 
and even then common to all the parts at once, in 
the old the “ inverted stress ” is in constant use, and 
differently in different voices at the same moment. 
This would seem to promise a terrible complexity 
and an entire formlessness; and the promise is often 
fulfilled, in consequence of our present idea of the 
music. Yet actually there is a wonderful simplicity 
underlying it all. I did not think so until recently. 
At first I accepted the scientific ideas now current ; 
and it was not until I carried and applied them to 
that logical conclusion which is absurd, that I real- 
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ised the prevailing scientific ideas were false. This 
music is entirely organic, as is a growth of nature. 
The many free parts are as bound together as are 
the many parts of a tree; and the impact of an 
“inverted stress ” in one voice always gives birth to 
a responding movement in another voice, 

These matters will one day be clarified into a 
graded exposition, and text-books will then be 
available for the student. The only difficulty that 
will remain in respect of performance will then be 
the rhythmical articulation of the music, which will 
be the equivalent in accentual movement of the 
harmonic articulation of modern music: our singers 
to-day have to learn to “chord ” correctly—that is, 
to produce a mass of harmony in perfection, by 
means of the perfect production of each individual 
part; and in the old music they will similarly have 
to learn to “phrase” correctly. The singer of 
modern music has to feel the character of the entire 
chord, and to know the function of his note in the 
whole. In the same way he must know of the 
function of his rhythmical phrase in the older music, 
in particular its dynamic value and mozzve purpose. 

The student will have to work at verse rhythm, 
ze. Prosody. His singers must, I believe, learn 
how to read verse as a Time-art. The young 
chorus-master will then be able to carry the revival 
a stage further, and demonstrate that the old music, 
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like the new, is thoroughly practicable, and easy in 
the manner that is essential in art. 

At present the old music sounds restless in per- 
formance, because its technical features have not 
been correctly perceived. Restlessness in art is 
always bad, but still worse when the art is of medi- 
tative or contemplative character. 

Sir Richard Terry frequently tells us that “to 
understand any form of art, one must see it with 
the eyes, or hear it with the ears, of the century 
which produces it.” He tells us to listen to this 
music with sixteenth-century ears, and to produce 
“the spirit of its age.” Here he does not mean that 
we have to divest ourselves of all the world has 
learnt during the intervening three hundred years. 
We cannot go back to the cruder and coarser poetic 
vision of the audiences of Shakespeare’s time, with 
their delight in blood for blood’s sake and their very 
candid pleasure in buffoonery. Nor can we go back 
in music. Our natures are richer, because of our 
vaster experiences. Having been fed with more, 
we require more. A sixteenth-century mind to-day 
would be freakish. Terry (I think) means we must 
have the open mind, and the wisdom not to look for 
what is superficially the property of only later times. 
We must not be disappointed not to find the gentle 
beauty of “O rest in the Lord,” the very individual 
fervour of “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” or 
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the mighty architecture of Beethoven’s choral sym- 
phony. If you try to interpret Terry literally here, 
you will become antiquarian. But you could not do 
this, however you tried, any more than you could 
read the Bible with an early Jewish mind. 

I must draw to a close, though the subject in- 
trigues (to use for once a term of the sheep-like 
journalist) making me want to stay with it to the 
last page of my book. If I have spoken less of 
Richard Terry than of the old music, it is because 
he and it are inseparable, and because more light is 
thrown on his work by discussing the music than 
would be thrown on the music by discussing him. 
Yet many personal matters remain in my mind that 
could be outlined here, and there are some interest- 
ing parallels that could be demonstrated between 
his work at Westminster and the work of great 
musicians elsewhere. Thus, he holds in London the 
office Palestrina held in Rome; how pleasant it 
would be, therefore, to describe a week of his life, 
and trace in fancy a week in the life of that Italian. 
Again, as Bach wrote his cantatas sometimes week 
by week for the church at Leipzig, so Terry has 
scored the old masses and motets sometimes week 
by week for the Cathedral. And as Bach and 
Palestrina walked the aisles and passages of their 
churches, and sat working in their little rooms there, 
so Terry. He is one in the line of noble workers. 
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But I can now refer only to his literary work, 
which he has made almost as complete a part of 
his reconstructive labours as he has made his actual 
performances. As he is a true artist—a humanist, 
who wants beauty and truth in art, so inevitably he 
is a good literary expounder of his subject, and a 
senial, moving lecturer; full of high spirits, not easily 
irritated when in association with important matters 
(though often enough disgusted with wilful error, 
unfairness, and arrogance) and always intellectu- 
ally legible, even when speaking scientifically. He 
ridicules, by the by, all pretentiously scientific 
language. He has sound convictions, and, in that 
he is never lacking a fine control, his energy is not 
distracting. His writings do not merely instruct, 
but inform ; they are not based either on the as- 
sumption that you know all about the subject, or on 
the other assumption that you know nothing of it. 
In fact, as you read him, you are constantly sur- 
prised at the extent of your own knowledge of the 
subject: this is the highest praise that can be offered 
an author, because it means that he has the cap- 
acity to remind you of your own gifts and acquisi- 
tions. 

Here is an example of good informative reason- 
ing. Terry is writing on one of his favourite sub- 
jects, namely the errors of text-books of history ; 
which errors are due to historians copying one 
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another without independent thought or original 
research : 


“Ts it not time we realised that just as every- 
one in these days sings and plays in the major 
and minor scales, so everyone in those days sang 
and played in the diatonic Modes? The Modes 
were the musical idiom of that time, just as the 
scales are the musical idiom of to-day. True, the 
Church systematised the tonality of the Modes, 
but modal music as a vehicle of expression was 
common tothe Church and the World alike. The 
age of chivalry is gone, and with it the modal 
music of the Troubadours; the Church remains, 
and with her remains the modal music of her 
Offices. The Troubadour songs had died out be- 
fore the advent of the printing press; the Church’s 
songs have survived the age of manuscripts, and 
continue to be printed and reprinted in every 
quarter of the globe. To know what the latter 
sound like, one has only to order a Graduale or 
Vesperale at the nearest bookseller’s; to know 
whatthe former sounded like—theirsecrets locked 
up in musty manuscripts—demands expert know- 
ledge possessed (at present) by few. We can 
dogmatise about the things we know; wecan only 
speculate about the things we donot know. The 
text-book writer at least knows what Plainsong 
sounds like; he dislikes the sound; it holds no 
charm for him; modern music does. Sohe dog- 
matises, and dismisses Plainsong as the crude 
production of childish old monks who knew no 
better. He does not know what Troubadour 
music sounded like; but he knows that it charmed 
kings and courtiers, brave knights and fair ladies. 
So he speculates concerning it. To have given 
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such pleasure, he argues, it must have been a 
beautiful thing—very different from the dull Plain- 
~ song which he dislikes so much. 

“ Alas! poor text-book writer! Could he but 
hear a Troubadour melody side by side with a 
piece of metrical Plainsong, I doubt much if he 
would be able to say which was which, unless he 
were linguist enough to notice that one was in 
Latin and the other in a Romance dialect. And 
so, from a piece of sheer ignorance, has grown up 
the monstrous text-book legend of an essential 
difference between Troubadour music and Church 
music, to the discredit of the latter. It is cer- 
tainly true that there were fundamental differ- 
ences between the two, only they do not happen 
to be the differences insisted on by the text- 
books. It is one thing to say (what is the fact) 
that the difference was one of form, style and 
treatment, and quite another to say (as the text- 
books do) that the difference was between an art 
work and an academic exercise.” 


And here is a passage of a rhetorical warmth, 
which shows further how to his mind this old music 
(music that to the uninformed ear sounds all alike) 
is different according to the temperament of its com- 
poser, with qualities of difference that may be ex- 
pressed by simple adjectives : 


“ If Merbecke did not scale the heights reached 
by Byrd, if he never plumbed the depths of strong 
emotion as did Tallis and Whyte, if his serious 
cast of mind knew not the joze de vivre of Taverner, 
if he lacked the breezy resilience of Philips, the 
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blandness of Shepherd, and the easy, confident 
technique of Robert Johnson, Merbecke yet re- 
mains one of the great figures of his time, repre- 
sented (oh, the pity of it!) by one mass, a mutilated 
motet and a three-part carol. But had he left 
nothing but the mass ‘ Per arma Jjustitiz,’ that 
work alone is sufficient to place him among the 
Olympians to whom we tender our deepest 
admiration and offer our sincerest honour and 
reverence.” 


This was said in 1919, Perhaps one day Sir 
Richard may have placed in his hands some re- 
covered work of Merbecke. The world has been 
well searched this last fifty years; yet here and 
there may lie some books of his music, untouched 
perhaps for nine or ten generations. These finds 
are sometimes made, though not very often of late. 
Fifty years ago Dunstable was little more than a 
name. His music had vanished. Two or three in- 
conclusive works lay in the British Museum. Four 
motets were known at Bologna; and there wasa 
three-part song (“O Rosa bella”) at Rome, where 
it was found in 1847,and at Dijon. Then at Trent 
the German scholar, Haberl, found a set of six 
books, in which were many pieces of Dunstable’s, 
and soon afterwards a similar discovery was made 
at Modena. Thus very quickly came to hand a 
large supply of the works of this first English master. 
We still lacked a thoroughly representative library 
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of fifteenth-century music, however, until the most 
romantic find of our generation was made in the 
library of the Catholic College of St Edmund’s Old 
Hall, near Ware, in Hertfordshire. This was a 
magnificent volume. It is now in the hands of Sir 
Richard Terry, at Westminster, where I have seen 
it. It is a choir-book, and contains a hundred and 
thirty-eight works. The book, of course, was known 
previously to this “discovery”; but its significance 
was not realised until it was described by W. Bar- 
clay Squire in the Sammelbande for April-June 1901, 
of the International Musical Society: you will find 
a précis of his article in Henry Davy’s History of 
Music, second edition, page 67 (the Old Hall Manu- 
script is not indexed in this book, a fact which led 
Sir Richard Terry astray once when he was review- 
ing the second edition). Then again, though Byrd’s 
three masses were all published before his death in 
1623, the one for three voices was for a long time 
thought to be finally lost... . It is strange that a 
work may have been printed, and hundreds of copies 
sent out into the world, yet all to disappear. Con- 
sider how the copies have come to their end—some 
torn up for packing, used for lighting fires, or by 
bookbinders ; others burnt, by accident, or deliber- 
ately for rubbish; others allowed to accumulate in 
lumber-rooms of private houses, generation after 
generation, until a new broom comes to sweep the 
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place clear, and the heap of stuff is sold by the 
cubic yard or hundredweight to a dealer ignorant 
of the value of some of the material, whose only 
desire is to scatter the heap about the world again. 
In 1915 I bought from a shop a copy of the 1638 
edition of George Sandys’ Paraphrases: this is the 
small folio edition ; it includes the Psalms, with the 
tunes composed by Henry Lawes; and the book was 
on a shelf marked “ All in this Row, Id. each.” In 
order to prevent the possible discovery of any error, 
I took from the shelf this book and the others on 
either side, paid my threepence, and went away 
rapidly. One of the other books was a parchment- 
covered copy of some sermons by a Puritan named 
John Downname. The Sandys is no rarity, but 
the Downname may, for all I know, be “a unique 
exemplar.” | 

The outside world inclines to regard, almost as 
the event itself, the man who first comes to its notice 
in connection with an important matter. Thus a 
journalist, writing in a newspaper at the time of 
Richard Terry’s knighthood, said: “But for him, 
modern church music might still be as old-fashioned 
as Donizetti would be at Covent Garden. After 
years of patient study and superhuman patience, he 
has rescued from medizvalism a heritage of English 
music now imperishable, and, for all time, a part 
of church liturgy.” A chapter could be written to 
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point out the errors and miscalculations of these 
words, the author of which is Mr Hannen Swaffer. 
The “ Study” that is based on superhuman patience 
cannot be other than itself patient; and we can- 
not really say what is imperishable and destined to 
exist for all time. But the chief error is that which 
ascribes to Terry only, the present “rescue from 
medizvalism ” (z.e. the rescue of the old medizval 
music from the darkness of modern neglect and 
ignorance). There have been many other workers 
in the task. Terry, by position, has been enabled 
to perform the music, more perhaps in a month, than 
all the others in a lifetime. This has not only won 
him fame, but has enabled him to make his work 
practical from the very beginning, by giving him a 
swift and living insight into the works. He, there- 
fore, objects to those who offer such laudation, as 
he does to those students who think of themselves 
in the manner the uninformed and uncritical out- 
side world thinks of them. His work has been tre- 
mendous in quantity, as it has been noble in quality; 
but it has been confined chiefly to the ve/zgzous music 
of earlier times. And he very gracefully acknow- 
ledges his debt to other workers: “To this modest 
retiring scholar I owe more than I can say in my 
own Plainsong studies, and I am also in a position 
to add that he is not a mere antiquary, whose hobby 
happens to be Plainsong, but a sound musician in 
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every other respect, thoroughly conversant with the 
latest developments of modern music.” 

It was the wide vision of Lloyd George that per- 
ceived reason to distinguish Terry by a recommen- 
dation for the honour of knighthood. By the same 
recommendation were similarly honoured Landon 
Ronald, Dan Godfrey and Walford Davies. 

Sir Richard is a very accessible man, kindly dis- 
posed, willing himself to do things that eminent and 
busy men usually relegate to an assistant, and a 
listener in conversation who at once makes you feel 
comfortable. He is highly esteemed by musicians, 
as was William Byrd, in whom Morley found “a 
loving master.” 

I asked him to give me a few bars of music wherein 
was to be found (according to his feeling) a repre- 
sentative example of the peculiar beauty of the old 
music. Very naturally, it was from William Byrd 
that he made his quotation, and from the less known, 
but supremely great, 1589 volume of pieces with 
English text, the Songs of Sundry Natures. The 
poem of the piece is :— 

“ Wounded I am, and dare not seek relief 

For this new stroke, unseen but not unfelt ; 
No blood nor bruise is witness of my grief, 

But sighs and tears, wherewith I mourn and melt. 
If I complain, my witness is suspect ; 

If I contain, with cares I am undone ; 


Sit still, and die—tell truth, and be reject,— 
O hateful choice! that sorrow cannot shun. 
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Yet, of us twain, whose loss shall be the less ? 
Mine of my life, or you of your good name? 

Light is my Death regarding my distress, 
But your Offence cries out to your defame. 

A virgin fair hath slain, for lack of grace, 

The man that made an idol of her face.” 


And the passage Terry quotes for this particular 
purpose is :— 
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of which he said to me: “To my mind, in this, he 
sums up all the grave sweetness and emotional 
purity of the Tudor spirit in music.” 
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IX. T. W. NORTH 
WE CANNOT, I THINK, OBSERVE THE 
steps in the making of a good organist so closely as 
we can the same of other performers. The organ 
itself remains something of a mystery. It is avast 
and complicated instrument, that may sound a note 
of grandeur or vulgarity, placing at the command of 
the performer the heaviest and slightest volume of 
tone. True organ music is very peculiarly refined, 
I mean refined spiritually, with the dross of common 
feeling or sentimental weakness burnt away and only 
the pure substance left. 

The man who controls this majestic instrument, 
and who creates in performance the pure voice of its 
art, is a being removed a little from his companions 
in music. Hehas a mind different from theirs, and 
a different intellectual technique ; because he has to 
think of a score of matters beside the piece he plays, 
and never to lose grasp of the high truths embodied 
inhisinstrument. Any spiritual flaw in the organist, 
or mental shortcoming, is at once to be discerned 
when he plays you a piece of pure organ music; he 
cannot hide his deficiency by fabricating a pseudo- 
understanding, as can the violinist or conductor. 
The complete organist is the type of man imagined 
by Browning in the poem to which he attached the 
name, “ Abt Vogler”; and such a man is, I think, 
something of a mystery, as is the tool he uses and 
the art he shapes. 
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I have watched the work of many organ players 
during my musical life. Pianists, singers, and violin- 
ists,and even composers, whose work I have similarly 
watched, tend as time passes to fall together into a 
general mass, out of which only a few individuals 
detach themselves. But each organ player remains a 
separate being. I can contemplate him (or, of course, 
her) as clearly as if he were the onlyone I had known. 
This is not because I have been specially interested 
in organ playing ; still less is it because the persons 
I had contact with were notable individuals, It is 
because of the character of their work—of organs, 
and of organ musicand its playing. The true organ- 
ist remains, I believe, throughout his life a being 
apart, not only from masters of other instruments, 
but from other mastersof the same instrument. This 
may seem fancy to those who have not considered 
the matter. J cannot, however, justify it here ; 
though in the pages immediately to follow may ap- 
pear (passing among other matters) the substance 
of a justification. 

Perhaps I should say that I have not, in my life, 
been brought into contact with the perfect organist. 
A few only of the many players I have known rose 
near to perfection ; and of these all, without excep- 
tion, failed to reach that total completeness or a//- 
ness which is the final perfection of their art. Here 
I make no individual condemnation, or utter even 
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ordinary adverse criticism. I realised early in life 
that the organist complete and perfect can scarcely 
exist, for the same reasons as apply to the composer 
of the perfect organ music. The statement is ac- 
cepted almost without reservation that only one 
composer discovered and retained in his works the 
full sublimities of organ style. If, then, these sub- 
limities are so remote that only once in the history 
of music have they been attained to, how may I ex- 
pect to find, freely disposed throughout my life, the 
performer who is the equivalent in interpretation of 
that solitary man in creation? 

Yetwe have in England the greatest body of organ 
players in the world. This is generally admitted, 
even by those not of English race. 

The organ as we know it in modern times, came up 
out of the Middle Ages. It is the second perman- 
ent voice from that epoch, the first being the religious 
and secular music for mixed voices, and the third 
being the solo song. It began to be formed in the 
first daysof Gothicarchitecture. Butwhile thearchi- 
tectureand the polyphonic vocal music developedar- 
riving attheirrespective climaxes, the organ delayed. 

The cause of the delay was twofold. First, music 
itself was not ready. The art had not found how 
to move freely and safely without the aid of a 
current verbal text. Second, the religious service 
before the Reformation did not afford either the 
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organ player large scope for independent playing or 
the composer the subjects upon which independent 
musical compositions of character could be based. 
The music of the Catholic service was continuously 
vocal; it was all complete in its own form, each 
particle of the significance of the subject wrought 
out fully in the act of composing. The poetry of 
Keats will take no music, for the reason that what 
it contains is already expressed by the poet; and 
all the material of the Catholic service which may 
be expressed in music was fully expressed by the 
vocal means then in use. 

These two hindrances were removed about the 
same time. The moment concerted vocal music 
rose to its climax,instrumental music began to shape 
itself. Composers learnt the idiom of string and 
key instruments, and discovered the sort of har- 
monic movement and general shape that were most 
suitable for use independently of words. And the 
moment the Christian religion was “reformed,” a 
class of melody was brought forward which, by its 
nature and by the conditions of its use in the Pro- 
testant service, very quickly proved to be what 
organ music had desired to have for the primary 
substance ofits art. The Lutheran chorale, or hymn 
tune, was congregational. It carried the mood of 
all the people. This epic mood (purified in the 
way of all matters that are subjected to the refining 
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influence of many persons, brought together for one 
end and lifted to the same height) poured itself into 
organ music; and within a hundred years the art 
was perfected, in a degree that will probably never 
be surpassed any more than Gothic architecture will 
ever be surpassed. It is in the playing of this Pro- 
testant organ music that the organists I have met 
fail to attain equal sublimity with the music. 

Apart from the science of organ music, the mere 
sound of the instrument evokes a lofty emotion in 
minds that are attuned to sublimity: the sound is 
so finely sustained, and it is so exclusively associ- 
ated with large interior spaces. And then this 
sound is associated again with ideas and feelings 
which come to every one early in life, and which 
(however we may modify later our beliefin the cause 
of those emotions) always remain in the depths of 
our natures, ready to be stirred in a moment by the 
sound of the organ. The emotion may be religious, 
or it may be sympathetic merely. I recollect the 
first time that the organ discovered in me my native 
depth of responsive feeling. It was on the Sunday 
evening following May 19, 1898, when I heard 
an organist playing the Dead March of Handel, 
marking the death of Gladstone. I think I deter- 
mined then to be an organist. Certainly I began to 
study six months later, when I had learnt to play 
- scales on the piano. By the wisdom of my first 
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teacher, William Foster Newey, I was playing little 
pieces by Bach within a few weeks, whereby from 
the beginning I was taken to the authentic head and 
fount of organ music. My earliest pieces were the 
fugue in D minor and the prelude in E minor of the 
“ Eight Short Preludes and Fugues.” My first com- 
plete prelude and fugue was the F major number 
of that set. The place of my instruction was the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute. It was there 
I met immediately with many organ students, two 
of whom I refer to above in chapter III, and another 
whom I wish to speak of here; though this third 
student I did not meet until 1903, when I had passed 
into the hands of Charles William Perkins, the 
municipal organist of Birmingham. But I have not 
yet completed the general introductory remarks I 
wish to make. 

The peculiar grandeur of organ tone has been 
felt by most true poets in equal degree, and they 
have applied to it the same descriptive term they 
apply to the thunder. For some hundreds of years 
the instrument has been the “ pealing organ,” and 
I have not observed any use of the word that sug- 
gests the triteness of convention or cliché. Indeed, 
when Pope departs from this usage, and writes thus: 


“ While in more lengthened notes and slow, 
The deep, majestic, solemn organs blow,” 


he actually does not describe organ tone. The tone 
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is certainly solemn, majestic, and deep; but it is not 
all these in poetic synthesis. Pope at home never 
heard those graver tones you and | hear, because 
no organ in England in his day had the profound 
pedal notes. His description is a poetic convention, 
gathered from such passages as Shakespeare’s 
“The thunder, 
That deep and dreadful organ-pipe.” 

(Since there were no pedal-stops here in Shake- 
speare’s time, but plenty abroad, this point—had it 
been noticed by commentators—would have been 
brought forward as evidence that Shakespeare had 
been on the Continent.) And Pope again, by labour- 
ing the compound idea of length-depth-slowness- 
solemnity, had overlooked Milton’s wonderfully 
accurate statement of the organ-player’s “volant 
touch.” The organist does not use the swift move- 
ment of violinist or pianist, yet he has a speed in 
various directions surpassing any speed of theirs: 
within the space of a second or so of time, the 
organist can change a half-dozen of stops, and the 
exquisite nervous energy of this action transmits 
itself to his fingering of notes, whereby, in the hands 
of the true organ player, the native lifelessness of a 
sound that has no inflection becomes spiritualised, 
and in effect imponderable. If you are sensitive to 
personality, you can detect in a player the presence 
or absence of the right organ character when he has 
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played no more than a single opening chord. This 
is a mystery; but it is evidenced even at compet- 
ition festivals, where a string of immature students 
follow one another with the same piece. 

And the associated emotion peculiar to organ 
tone also has been felt by our writers. Its power to 
evoke personal recollection or thoughts of a general 
solemn character is named all through the works of 
poets and essayists; and the finer their natures,— 
the nearer, that is, they have in them the germ of 
sublimity, the more beautiful are the statements. 
Even the “unmusical” man of literature is moved 
by organ tone to reveal some slight element of musi- 
cality. Many poets and prose writers say they are 
unmusical, whereby they disturb our understanding 
of the idea that Music is an art common to all huma- 
nity ; without which “in himself” at least, a man is 
incomplete, fit for stratagems, and not to be trusted. 
But if one cared to gather together all passing refer- 
ences to the organ made by /zttérateurs, it would, I 
believe, be found that here was a touch of sympathy 
making the whole world akin. And where, as in 
the case of the de Goncourt brothers, the denial of 
musicianship appeared to be absolute,thereby break- 
ing the magic bond, one would find that, after all, 
there lies even there a confession that will serve ; 
for where such writers refuse response to all normal 
music, whether pure or associated, one discovers that 
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the military band, passing in the distance, stirs in 
them some warm recollective emotion: and the 
military band, by its steady tone, firm touch, and 
direct associations, is in nature partly as the organ. 
I must quote a remark of the kind referred to earlier 
in this paragraph, and then proceed to my immediate 
purpose. The following was said by Hazlitt: 


“I remember once strolling along the margin of a stream, 
in one of those longsheltered valleys on Salisbury Plain, where 
the monks of former ages had planted chapels and built 
hermits’ cells. There was a little parish church near; but 
tall elms and quivering alders hid it from the sight, when, all 
on a sudden, I was startled by the sound of the full organ 
pealing on the ear. . . . It rose, indeed, ‘like an exhalation 
of rich distilled perfumes.’ The dew from a thousand pastures 
was gathered in its softness—-the silence of a thousand years 
spoke init. It came upon the ear like the calm beauty of 
death ; Fancy caught the sound, and Faith mounted on it to 
the skies. It filled the valley like a mist, and still poured out 
its endless chant: and still it swells upon the ear, and wraps 
me in a golden trance, drowning the noisytumult of the world.” 


If the organ does not move you, find first some 
associated thought or feeling to bring you into touch 
with its prime reality. The instrument has been 
much condemned. Men have found it a heavy and 
inexpressive thing. I have had an orchestral player 
(a trombonist) say to me that in his ear all organ 
music sounds alike. But while you are deaf to the 
organ, there is something in you unawakened. 

T. W. North, borough organist of the town of 
Walsall, is one of the representative masters of 
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organ-playing in this country. His work, therefore, 
is typical of the work of a fine and (as I believe) 
noble body of musicians. By their aid the service 
of the Anglican Church is converted into a thing of 
beauty, expression in music agreeing with verbal 
beauty in the liturgy ; performances of oratorio are 
made possible ; great quantities of modern orches- 
tral music are put before a public which otherwise 
would know nothing of it; and some measure at 
least of the true spirit and power of Organ music 
is poured around these listeners. In the nature of 
things, an organist’s fame is comparatively local. 
He cannot often tour a country or the world, and 
organ concerts are not established as are concerts 
by pianists, violinists, and singers. 

It is almost as rare for an organist to travel as 
for a choir. In the course of some twenty years, 
you may have in your town seventy visits of good 
violinists, a hundred of good pianists, three or four 
hundred of good singers, and perhaps a hundred 
and fifty of good conductors, but not more than 
ten or eleven of good organists. And where the 
singers, for example, will attract an average of two 
thousand persons to each concert, the organist will 
not attract more than a thousand.* Thus three- 


* Conspicuous exceptions to my remark do not disprove it. Goss 
Custard, at a recital in Westminster Cathedral, may secure an audi- 
ence of more than three thousand persons, and Arthur Meale at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, and H. E. Ellingford at St George’s 
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quarters of a million men and women will listen to 
singing, while but ten to fifteen thousand will listen 
to organ playing, and from this small number you 
may subtract the several hundreds of local organists 
who, though they attend the organ recital, never 
go to ordinary concerts, and are therefore not to be 
counted as part of the concert-going and music-lov- 
ing public. In your town will be series of free organ 
recitals in churches, cathedrals, and Town Halls; 
but these are often in the nature of church functions, 
or being free they fail to strike on the general con- 
sciousness as being of much greater significance 
than parks’ concerts. Yet if your local municipal 
organist gives you fifty recitals in a year, and you 
attend in your solid thousand on each occasion, 
you still do not bring the organ concert forward 
into the world of vigorous public music. The ’cello, 
however, is in worse case than the organ. 
Therefore, though we all know the organ, and can 
place it as readily as we can the bagpipes or street- 
piano, and though every town of any importance 
has several good instruments, the organ is not 
truly popular, and the organist’s fame is not uni- 
versal. Very few organists become knownin several 
countries, or throughout the length and breadth of 


Hall, Liverpool, may play weekly to audiences averaging more than 
two thousand, yet in most towns the conditions are as declared in 
the text. 
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their own country: I mention the names of W. T. 
Best, Edwin H. Lemare and Reginald Goss Custard 
in the certain belief that many of my readers will 
never have heard them, to whom the names of 
Paderewski, Caruso, Kubelik, and Clara Butt are as 
familiar as the names of Dickens, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, Shakespeare, and Tennyson. My second 
master, C. W. Perkins, municipal organist in Birm- 
ingham from 1888 to 1923, the friend of the late 
King Edward and particular guest in Germany of 
the late Kaiser, was for the most part known in but 
the Midland part of England, and had no occasion 
to tour America or the Continent. The organist, 
indeed, lives in his own world, as did the great 
composers up to the time of Bach and the great 
conductors up to the second half of the nineteenth 
century, doing his work there, and scarcely contem- 
plating different conditions. And the organ itself, 
indeed, is not by nature one of the things that 
admit the spirit of the wanderer. 

North was born in 1883. I met him in the early 
part of 1903, when he was nineteen years old. He 
was playing the fugue in D major of Bach, and in 
a moment I saw in him that remarkable coolness 
of the natural organist—a coolness that seems cold- 
ness, yet rests on a powerful mental activity—and 
an executive technique that appeared entirely un- 
conscious of itself. This fugue is not extremely 
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difficult, but it is of unbroken movement from be- 
ginning to end, and requires constantly the same 
neat fingering in the pedals as in the manuals. And 
at the close there is a famous passage for pedal-solo 
which mounts from the lowest notes to the highest, 
with for sequel two bold downward leaps of an 
octave: here the player must reveal an immaculate 
rhythmical sense. As this boy played, the music 
unfolded itself before my eye and ear in the manner 
I had previously experienced only by process of 
reading orthinking. A few weeks later, North gave 
an organ recital in Birmingham Town Hall. He 
included this piece in his programme; and again, 
on a still larger instrument, and in a greater hall 
with its resultant echoes, he played the piece with 
spotless neatness. He therefore possessed, from the 
beginning, that prime mental quality of the organist, 
which is coolness, and that other prime executive 
quality, which is clear clean touch and perfect 
temporal proportion of notes within the beat. But 
he played the fugue without the prelude, making of 
the Bach item merely a “selection” in the pro- 
gramme. 

Without being a boy prodigy, North began prac- 
tical work early. He was appointed organist of St 
Paul’s Church, Walsall, in 1899, at the age of six- 
teen. Then in 1905 he became organist and choir- 
master of Dudley Parish Church, holding this post 
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until 1919,when he passed to St Augustine’s Church, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, succeeding immediately 
Dr W. H. Harris, who is famous as a player of 
Bach, and at a single remove the late Alfred R. 
Gaul. The town of Walsall built in 1909 the fine or- 
gan I mentioned above on page 103, and in that year 
North was established there as Borough Organist. 
Thus the record of his places of work is brief and 
simple, in the manner frequently found among 
organists, and no locality has been so much as ten ~ 
miles from another. : 
For fourteen years—1909 to 1923—the Walsall 
organist, like the many organists of other towns, has 
been giving the people some hundreds of pieces a 
year of finely varied music. It is this department 
of the organist’s work that would have to be dis- 
cussed from the view-point of public music, and it 
is from this starting-place that I shall make the 
general remarks that come to my mind while I 
contemplate these fourteen years of North’s effort. 
Church music is a matter of very serious importance ; 
it has been recognised as such by all careful students, 
and Burney stated a general truth when he said 
(writing in 1772) that “it seems as if the national 
music of a country was good or bad, in proportion 
to that of its church service.’ But though so very 
vital, and of so wide-reaching a significance, church 
music is, in the nature of things, more private than 
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public; and it is, moreover, too bound up with a 
complexity of other considerations for any discus- 
sion other than a very comprehensive one. And 
I have touched on the subject in my preceding 
chapter. 

The young organist, filled with high ambition and 
moved by a noble regard for the sublimities of his 
particular art, invariably begins work like this con- 
cert-work of North’s at Walsall with a determin- 
ation to give the best the world has to provide. He 
therefore plans to perform the whole of Bach, and 
the whole of the later composers who have striven 
to retain Bach’s position, while yet expressing in all 
the ways the organ admits, the musical thought of 
their own generations— Mendelssohn, Rheinberger, 
Reger, Widor, Guilmant, and the rest. 

But he very soon finds that the average men and 
women of the public do not desire this offering. 
Not even free admission to the recital will draw 
large and permanent audiences, and his regular 
listeners settle perhaps to a discouraging few tens 
and twenties. 

He discovers, moreover, that the refinements and 
beauties of his art are not perceived. His technical 
marvels are not understood. He may effect wonders 
in the matter of swiftly executed and skilfully 
planned changes of stops; he may play five-part 
music with exquisite individuality; he may execute 
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almost incredible passages of pedalling, and perform 
feats of double-pedalling (as in the Bach prelude 
on the chorale “ By the waters of Babylon”) that 
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are the wonder even of organists themselves: yet all 
this, and far more, goes for nothing. Heis not visible 
to the people. They cannot see how he does what 
he does, and they are accordingly not thrilled, and 
being not thrilled are not interested. 

Here is a grave disappointment. More seriously, 
however, the young organist discovers that his more 
facile work is, on the contrary, very highly appreci- 
ated. He is excitedly applauded for trifles of the 
“storm fantasia” kind, “march past of the patrol,” 
and “human voices with heavenly harps”; and if 
his nature is weak, he yields to the temptation. He 
puts aside his first ambition, as Vogler did, and like 
Vogler depicts theatrical events by organ sound, as 
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the falling of the walls of Jericho or the drowning 
of an Archduke (a, the proud procession; 4, the mis- 
hap in crossing the river; c, the lamentation of the 
entourage; and d, the final song of faith, this last 
probably answered by the angels). If sufficiently 
animated and daring, he is now successful, and the 
publiccrowd to his recitals. Vogler,a good musician, 
yet a charlatan, sold for a recital in Amsterdam in 
the year 1785 as many as seven thousand tickets. 
But the Voglers are rare. So noble is the organ 
that it seems to shame the player who would thus 
degrade it; and of all the hundreds of names of 
English organists known to the student of the art 
of this instrument, one only in recent years carries 
a debased atmosphere. 

The organ player who, like North, is an artist, 
and interested only in true music, thereupon has to 
widen his repertory, and in widening it to enlarge 
the range of music that can be played on the in- 
strument. There is very little great organ music, 
and of this relatively small quantity only a small 
portion is lightly attractive. Omitting Bach, a 
man might perhaps play in far less than a thousand 
hours all the music of greatness. which derives 
directly from the genius of the instrument. Enter- 
taining pieces exist in vast numbers; but these are 
short, the parallel of the morceau de salon of the 
pianoforte and the mé/odze of the violin ; and though 
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you can use such pieces freely, yet you cannot build 
programmes of them, or (for reasons implied above) 
play a string of them in the way the singer groups 
and performs songs. Even in the sublimest region 
of pure organ music lightness is to be found ; but it 
is lightness of the spirit, and thus beyond the normal 
mind: also, it is not finely revealed by organists, 
who as a rule lose sublimity when they depart from 
gravity. 

The recital organist therefore draws largely upon 
modern orchestral music. He now discovers abilities 
that are almost as astonishing as those he exercises 
in the world of pure organ music. Here, moreover, 
he perhaps most completely justifies his public office, 
because he now makes his audiences acquainted 
with many magnificent compositions that otherwise 
they would not know of. 

Music written for the orchestra has to be adapted. 
Its substance has to be abstracted from the score and 
made practicable for the individual player. And 
its endless minutiz of colour and movement have 
to be so delicately imitated that on the one hand 
the organ itself is not made to look absurd, and 
on the other hand the music itself is not robbed of 
original character. 

The English are, I believe, the finest transcribers 
inthe world. Thetask seems native tothem. The 
English organist has always liked variety of stops, 
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—that is, individuality of character in his stops; 
and in the eighteenth century, when certain foreign 
countries were content to repeat stops of the same 
kind, the end in view being only to accumulate an 
enormous mass of sound, we in England preferred to 
differentiate even between stops of the same funda- 
mental timbre, in order to have the variety we de- 
sired. As a result, we have always listened more 
carefully to the interior of organ sound, which is one 
reason why our organists lead the world. Normally 
we have to admit that organ tone is not capable of 
expression. As the sound starts, so it continues and 
ends. Therefore since modern orchestral music is 
altogether a matter of continuously detailed expres- 
sion, we who have in our natures the genius of varied 
stops naturally become finer performers of modern 
orchestral music on the organ. We have the sensi- 
bility as well as the understanding, and our organ 
concert repertory is, in effect, unlimited: whatever 
will submit to the modification necessary, becomes 
suitable for our instrument. 

North, like nearly all other concert organists, has 
acquired by study and observation a full knowledge 
of the orchestra. He has arrived at this by way 
of hard work, because such a thing is not a gift, 
but an acquisition. For twenty years he has been 
studying the “ Ring” of Wagner, for example, and 
has been constantly modifying the method of his 
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presentation of the music,—here a change, and there 
another change, all to the end of first imitating more 
delicately the original, and then of helping the organ 
to conform to the innovation. C. W. Perkins carried 
his studies in this direction so far as to memorise 
several of the operas of Wagner, all from the orches- 
tral score; seated at the piano, he would play as 
much of the music as he could, and whistle themes 
and melodies that he could not bring into his fingers 
or make polyphonically clear. 

This department of work requires a mind trained 
to the swifter issues of music. Modern music is in 
nature different from the music of the time when 
true organ music was perfected. It proceeds by a 
flashing movement of colour, darting from point to 
point,—not restless, and not without clearly appar- 
ent synthesis, yet still sectional in respect of present- 
ation. It is because of this character in modern 
music that the conductor has become necessary. 

Clearly then, the modern concert organist must 
have a full knowledge of the particular character of 
the music he has so often to play in modified form, 
since otherwise his performance will be an inartistic 
confusion, neither true organ, nor true imitation of 
an external original. T. W. North, in the year I 
became acquainted with him, was appointed accom- 
panist to the Birmingham Triennial Festival. By 
this office he was brought in the most intensive 
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manner possible (that is, the manner of continuous 
choral rehearsal) into touch with modern music. He 
held the office for ten years, and at different times 
carried on these intimate duties under many eminent 
musicians—Richter, Wood, Beecham, Elgar, Ban- 
tock, Stanford, Parry, Walford Davies, Richard 
Strauss, George Halford, Coleridge-Taylor, Rutland 
Boughton and others. Fora while, moreover, while 
Beecham conducted the Birmingham City Choral 
Society, North acted as his chorus-master. During 
those ten years of the Triennial Festival, such works 
as Elgar’s “The Apostles,” “The Kingdom” and 
“The Music-Makers” were produced. The young 
organist may learn the lesson that it will help his 
future work to act as accompanist of a choral society, 
if that society produces modern music. There isa 
marshal’s baton in every organ student’s knapsack, 
because at least a half of his work lies in the fine 
general mind, and not exclusively in the musical 
temperament. 

It is sometimes asserted that “there is more art 
in playing an effective transcription than a com- 
position written expressly for the organ.” I take 
this wording of the idea from some remarks by Al- 
fred Hollins,the great blind organist,who has played 
on as many strange organs as almost any sighted 
organist. 

The young student, in the first stages of his joy 
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in a beautiful concert organ like the instrument in 
Walsall Town Hall, may be inclined to accept the 
assertion. He should not do this, but consider the 
matter thoroughly, in order not to lose under- 
standing of the finer aspects of his art. It is, 
indeed, to my mind, foolish to declare that the 
playing of transcribed orchestral music contains 
more “art” than the playing of pure organ music; 
because, in the end, there is no comparison between 
the two. The “art” of the one is not the “art” of 
the other. If to be richly jewelled in poetry is a 
proof of greater art than to be serious and simple, 
then the poetry of Francis Thompson, for example, 
is greater than the poetry of Matthew Arnold. 
But literary critics do not argue thus; they dis- 
cover the common quality of poetry in the work 
of each writer, but thereafter they do not compare 
them to the detriment of either. The prelude to 
“Gerontius” has more colour than the B minor 
prelude and fugue for organ of Bach’s; you must not 
believe that you exercise more “art” by creating, 
in organ tone, a good imitation of Elgar’s orchestra- 
tion than by building up the architecture of Bach’s 
form and filling the same with its sublime content. 
Your study of modern orchestral music for use 
at the organ will perfect your true organ style, 
making it more modern. The organist’s art and 
the character of pure organ music, were formed in 
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the eighteenth century ; but each generation has 
brought about a development in style and spirit, 
so that there have always been old-fashioned per- 
formances and modern performances. Burney, 
when making his long visit to the Continent in 1772, 
was constantly observing how organists played. He 
would notice that this man played “in a masterly, 
but old style,” and that that man, who did not retain 
the old style, played in a “spirited” manner, “ with 
dexterous use of the pedals” and “ great fire.” 

“ When I use the epithets o/d and new, I mean 
neither as a term of reproach, or stigma, but 
merely to tell the reader in what style a piece is 
conceived, or written.... But as to Perform- 
ance, an old-fashioned manner, whether the con- 


sequence of ignorance or obstinacy, will not, 
perhaps, be treated with equal indulgence.” 


Living in modern times, you must play in the 
modern manner, even when your music is that of 
the pure type of organ composition. Yet you 
must always discover the native character of this 
pure music, and read it in terms of sublimity, since 
otherwise you will not be the entirely true organist. 
The instrument has its own poetic spirit, which 
cannot be revealed by transcribed orchestral pieces, 


for all the 


“ Stealthy withdrawings, interminglings mild 
Of light with shade in beauty reconciled ” 


of your registration of stops. 
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Gluck said that in his composing he tried always 
to “satisfy the mind, not flatter the ear.” This 
should be the motto for the serious student of organ 
playing. He will, of course, soon discover that the 
finer details in his performance of true organ music 
are only for himself, or for a very experienced list- 
ener. The bold interweaving of parts, and the free 
disposition within the bar of the cadential accents, 
will not be heard by the average audience, and there- 
fore his skill will here also be overlooked. Yet the 
more perfect his own apprehension of these refined 
beauties and characteristics of the music, the more 
will he realise the underlying substance of the piece 
and therefore the more powerfully will he drive the 
music home to the deeper consciousness of his list- 
eners. Let him live the intellectual life, and like 
Frescobaldi, the first great organist, like Bach, and 
like all the great men after Bach, he will increase in 
clear understanding as he advances in experience. 

The organ is, indeed, the musical instrument for 
maturity. Perhaps I may say that we are prepared 
to respond to it to the full only when in the follow- 
ing lines we can see a picture sketched in of two 
religions, and feel which of the two it was that per- 
fected the true art of the organ :— 


“Yet oh! how gladly would the air be stirred 
By some acknowledgment of thanks and praise, 
Soft in its temper as those vesper lays 
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Sung to the Virgin while accordant oars 
Urge the slow bark along Calabrian shores,— 
A sea-born service through the mountains felt 

Till into one loved vision all things melt : 

Or like those hymns that soothe with graver sound 
The gulfy coast of Norway iron-bound ; 
And, from the wide and open Baltic, rise 
With punctual care, Lutheran harmonies. . . 


D 

I have said little in the preceding pages in direct 
description of the personal work of my friend, 
T. W. North. But that is because, in the case of the 
organist, you can closely discuss his art only in re- 
spect of technical execution or in respect of inter- 
pretation. Now technical matters are clear only to 
technicians, for whom I am not writing here. And 
interpretation of organ music can be discussed only 
on a foundation constructed of full expository an- 
alysis of the music, which here is obviously imposs- 
ible. But, indeed, I do not believe that the art of 
the organ can ever be described in the way we can 
describe the art of singers, conductors, pianists, and 
violinists ; because its music is, as I expect I have 
made clear, so impersonal and self-contained that 
when all is done, the music itself remains the thing, 
and not a man’s performance of it. Many essays 
and books are written about the performance of 
music. Of these not I per cent. concern themselves 
with the organ: first, for this reason that there is 
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little to say ; and secondly, for the reason that it is 
very hard to say what may be said. 

North, like most organists, has drawn into the 
sphere of his work various choral activities. In 1906 
he founded and conducted a choral society in Dud- 
ley, which performed all the standard cantatas and 
oratorios, from “ The Messiah” to “Hiawatha,” one 
among the many hundreds spread over England; 
and between 1914 and 1916 he conducted the Wal- 
sall Philharmonic Society, which had been founded 
fifty years before, and for a long while conducted 
by Alfred R. Gaul. In private life he isan eminent 
mason—Past Master of Harmonic Lodge 252 Dud- 
ley,and Past Provincial Organist of Worcestershire 
in Craft and Mark Masonry. He is, in a thickly 
populated part of England, a very favourite perfor- 
mer of organ music, and therefore, as I said, a re- 
presentative member of one of the finest bodies of 
executive musicians in the country. 


ALBERT SAMMONS 


x 
To A. J. SHELDON 


O lull me, lull me, charming air, 
My sense is rockt with wonder sweet ! 
Like snow on wool thy fallings are, 
Soft like a spirit’s are thy feet. 
(Wm. STRODE.) 


be ALBERT SAMMONS 


FAME FOR THE VIOLINIST GENERALLY 
comes quickly. He is a Prodigy—gifted by ap- 
parently unconscious skill in playing; and at an 
early age, or not later than the age of sixteen or 
eighteen years, he shoots into public view. 

This in itself alone would not be enough to give 
him fame quickly. It is by the mental character 
of a certain type of music-lover that the swiftness 
of his fame is provided. Music-lovers of this type 
have a wild joy in Discovery, and a strange excite- 
ment over the beauty or novelty of what they have 
discovered. 

Kubelik worked with his master for six years, 
finishing the course when he was eighteen. On the 
day of his final examination “.. . . hzs playing 
created a furore: the audience was tn an uproar, all 
the professors embraced him in turn, and the president 
wept with pride as he gave him his blessing... .” 
The gifted boy came out into the world, and within 
two or three years was a wealthy man, able before 
he was twenty-four to marry a countess. In the 
second year of his fame he was honoured by the 
Pope and byroyalties ; and then hecame to England, 
making his debut in London on June 18, 1900. 

The world of London went mad, and the journal- 
ists provided what was desired by their readers: 
“.... Lneating and drinking his tastes are tem- 
perate and refined. He practises four or five hours 
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cach day, and goes to bed early, like a child, except 
when hets playing. His violin is hts duty, his love, 
and his religion, and he gives ttall he has to give.... 
He has a charming manner with women, but necther 
love-letters, which come in by dozens, nor ladies, can 
turn his head.... Hets of medium height, youth- 
fully slender, well-made, and primly graceful. His 
thick, glossy dark hair ts brushed back and worn 
rather long, and his very pleasing smooth young face 
ts like a composite photograph of Beethoven, Liszt and 
Mozart. ... ln manner he ts calm and dignified, 
quite devoid of undue pride or self-consciousness, and 
too well poised to be easily disturbed. ... Kubeltk 
zs not only a musical genius, he has a fine mind, ts 
naturally a gentleman, and, what ts more curious, a 
man of the world. ... The gardeners son isa 
phenomenon in more ways than one. ... In short, 
here ts a gardener’s son who makes Claude Melnotte 
appear a very poor creature indeed... .” 

I do not know who wrote this. It was published 
a few weeks after the boy first played in England, 
and written evidently before the author’s emotion 
had quietened sufficiently for him to keep away from 
metre when writing prose. 

Jaroslav Kécian, another Bohemian, came a year 
after Kubelik : where is he now? And, indeed, every 
few years the tale is again told over. Thesame mad 
appreciation ensues. In 1921 I saw a music-lover 
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break a chair in a concert room, driven by lofty de- 
termination to win yet another encore piece from 
Heifetz. The phlegmatic calm of the Britisher is 
as well sustained before the young foreign violinist 
as itis in the presence of a fine sportsman ; and all 
are pleased—the violinist who makes much money, 
and the person who provides the same. 

Once in a while, however, the coming of fame is 
delayed. The player maynot have the gifts that thus 
excite the world. Or if he have these, he will have 
also other gifts of pure musicianship that obscure 
them, and so hide them from the public understand- 
ing. Yetevenin suchacaseas this, when fame does 
come, it comes swiftly, in a night, and in the place 
where the violinist has been playing for years. At 
least, such was the experience of Albert Sammons, 

Sammons is regarded as the greatest British 
violinist of this generation. Violin playing to-day 
is more developed here than at any previous time in 
our musical history ; and therefore Sammons would 
appear to be the greatest British violinist yet to come 
before the public. 

Hewas born in 1886,and was taught therudiments 
of violin playing by his father and elder brother. 
Later in life he took about thirty lessons from two 
experienced London teachers. Otherwise he has 
had no instruction, and hitherto has not known what 
it is to have professors kissing him and presidents 
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weeping over him. About the year 1901 he started 
to earn his own living. For three years or so he 
played in theatre orchestras, chiefly in musical 
comedy, taking engagements in the summer to play 
in an hotel band at Harrogate. 

When Thomas Beecham began his orchestral 
work in London, he gave Sammons the seat next 
to the first violinist. This wasin1906. The follow- 
ing year Beecham made him leader (that is, first 
violin), and at once Sammons proved himself one 
of the finest leaders known. His orchestral work 
lasted for eight or nine years; and when in a further 
book dealing with favourite performers I shall have 
occasion to write about an orchestra, I may have 
room in which to describe the character and signifi- 
cance of his work under Beecham and other con- 
ductors. 

Sammons played a good deal in opera perform- 
ances, leading the orchestra in probably fifty differ- 
ent works. And in 1910, when twenty-four years 
old, he, with Thomas W. Petre, H. Waldo Warner, 
and C. Warwick Evans, formed a string quartet, 
which they first named “The New Quartet” and then 
“The London Quartet.” This rapidly became an im- 
portant instrument for the performance of chamber 
music, and Sammons remained a member for nine 
years. The first concert was given on January 26, 
1910, the programme containing a work by Ernst 
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von Dohnanyi, another by Tchaikowski,and a Phan- 
tasie by Waldo Warner. The second concert was 
not given until June 28, because the players wanted 
to perfect their style and to arrive at a complete en- 
semble. It was at a concert of the London String 
Quartet that I first heard Sammons playing. The 
refinement and unity of the players transcended 
what I had previously heard of instrumental music. 

Sammons was thus eminent in the world of or- 
chestral music and in the world of chamber music. 
But these are not the public world of the clever 
violinist’s fame. The performer’s fame is that of the 
soloist, and here Sammons was not to be eminently 
placed for a long while. 

At a Patrons’ Fund Concert in Queen’s Hall on 
October 27, 1911, he gave a beautiful performance 
of the Max Bruch concertoin G minor. He was then 
twenty-five. The performance was unnoticed by the 
public. The next year he played at a Sunday con- 
cert in Albert Hall, and then at another concert in 
Queen’s Hall. Here his work was a Saint-Saéns 
concerto. The old composer was present, also the 
King and Queen. (In course of time Sammons be- 
came a member of the King’s private orchestra.) 
For eight weeks he played as solo violinist in the 
Casino at Dieppe, and he visited various parts of 
England, building up a sound position, but not win- 
ning a real fame. 
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Then in 1914 came the war; with it came this 
musician’s opportunity. The great foreign violinists 
could not visit the country, and so the way was made 
open for native artists. In the end of 1914 Sammons 
played the Elgar violin concerto, the composer con- 
ducting, and next morning (quite literally) he awoke 
to find himself famous. For three years his public 
successes were brilliant, but brilliant in the way of 
music, not of super-fashionable excitement. He was 
drawn into the army in 1917. As with many other 
clever musicians of the time, he was granted a space 
of time to continue his public concert-work, and then 
(after it was discovered that exposure in training 
was developing rheumatism) he was taught the 
clarinet and sent to play in the regimental band of 
the Grenadier Guards ; the Guards being the regi- 
ment into which he had originally been passed. 

The war over, Albert Sammons resumed his 
public life, and found that his fame was undimin- 
ished. It began, indeed, at once to expand and 
consolidate, until he was generally accepted as the 
greatest violinist and most admirable musician of 
his instrument in the country. 

He is this by virtue of a calm and widely ob- 
servant musical mind, which has the vision to seea 
piece of music whole, its parts highly individualised, 
yet made truly proportional in the total architecture 
of the piece; and by an understanding of “ pure” 
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music that is rather rare in this generation: this 
understanding shows him how to eliminate—or 
rather, how to prevent the false intrusion of—matter 
which is foreign to the piece of music; I mean 
that his musical understanding is “ classical,” which 
makes it the more to be wondered at that his fame 
is so wide, but explains why it was not immediate 
or feverish. Also he has a masterly technique, by 
which every part, however difficult or seemingly of 
conspicuous importance, is easily put into its proper 
place. 

A writer said of him that he has “a dashing tem- 
perament which dazzles an audience.” The de- 
scription is so thoroughly wrong, that if I explain 
the character of the error I shall perhaps make 
clearer the nature of Albert Sammons’ beautiful 
talent. 

If you are dazzled, you are confused, as by a too 
brilliant light that hurts your eyes, or by an in- 
tricate motion or complexity of lines in which you 
can perceive no order. A very great number, ex- 
pressed in figures, dazzles you ; you cannot conceive 
the sum of a million billions, for example. To be 
dazzled by art is to be in an inartistic state, and no 
art can be confusing and yet remain art. The 
musician whose technique is all fire and glitter may 
fill us with astonishment, but the astonishment is 
not the deep contentment born of music. (The 
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word “dazzle” derives from a more primitive word 
that means “to become weary.”) Again,a “dashing ” 
quality in a man or woman is something showy ; 
the person is egoistically high-spirited, shattering 
into bits your own self-command; the person makes 
an impulsive onset at you,and being impulsive is 
lacking in the capacity for steady and constructive 
thought. There is no cutting a dash with music, 
any more than with the building of a cathedral. 

Now the clever young boys who drive the 
emotional worid into ecstasy by their playing, have 
these dashing qualities of mood and of execution; 
they dazzle their audiences, and blind them to the 
poverty of the bad music they may play well and 
to their insufficient rendering of the good music 
they are occasionally compelled to take in hand. 
Sammons has never had such fame as is theirs, and 
that fact is proof sufficient that he is another type 
of performer. 

Therefore I would say, not that Sammons has a 
dashing temperament which dazzles his listeners, 
but that he has the strongly controlled tempera- 
ment which, by its strength, grace, and fullness, 
brings us into a deep and wise agreement with him, 
whereby we become aware of the permanent part 
of our natures, and so lose all confusion. 

Another writer has said that, while Sammons 
plays, the audience is “spell-bound.” This also is 
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wrong, because music does not fascinate us; rather 
does it draw us into active communion with itself, 
until we become at one with the music. Such play- 
ers as Sammons rivet our attention, but only to the 
truth and beauty of what they create. They take us 
to something we already know, and make us know 
it more finely. 

The violin, I think, is the most masculine of all 
solo instruments, It shares this quality with the 
organ, being lyrical where the organ (in this com- 
parison not altogether a solo instrument) is epical. 
Albert Sammons, a very representative English 
musician in the general way of his art, reveals its 
essentially masculine qualities more than any other 
violinist I have met or have learnt to comprehend 
by reading. I once wrote of him in the musical 
papers, to record my first impressions of his playing 
of unaccompanied music; and in the course of my 
remarks I said: “It was the performance of the 
Vitali chaconne that made the concert a memorable 
evening. I have not heard, from any violinist, 
British or foreign, so firm, sure, and masterly an 
execution, nor so perfectly achieved an interpret- 
ation of violin music, both in respect of objective 
beauty and intellectuality. Indeed, I believe I may 
place the performance of the chaconne above all 
other performances of music for solo stringed in- 
struments that I have been present at in twenty- 
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two years.” Tothis I can merely add that in large 
and small works alike Albert Sammons discovers 
that quality which, as Goethe says, eternally separ- 
ates the work of the artist from the work of the 
amateur—namely, Archztectonice. 


SIR LANDON RONALD 


XI 


To PHILIP RODWAY 
Theatre Royal, 1898 
. . that the public body be 


A horse, whereon the governor doth ride. 
(AZ. for M.) 


XI. SIR LANDON RONALD 


THE FATHER OF LANDON RONALD WAS 
born a hundred and eleven years ago, dating from 
the year in which this book is published. 

When, in the year of her jubilee, I saw Queen 
Victoria flash by in a carriage, I was so occupied in 
trying to realise that it was a hundred and twenty 
years since fer father was born that I almost failed 
to observe the significance of the moment then 
actually in being, and so have only a faint recollec- 
tion of her passing. The queen then was sixty- 
eight, while Sir Landon even now is but fifty... . 
To contemplate time is very strange, but profitable 
for the student of music or poetry; the action 
develops in him a chronological sense which makes 
of the past a living reality, thence affording a special 
life to its still surviving products: it also unites past 
and present, and flings a single band around them. 
An old man of eighty once held me in his arms, 
whose uncle had fought in Scotland with that genial 
butcher in the honour of whose return Handel put 
together his “Conquering Hero” choral march. 
That old man was born in 1801 ; his uncle had been 
born in 1720, his father in 1741. Let that father 
have known a man of eighty in his childhood, and 
by three steps we are back with Charles II, Pepys, 
Captain Cook, and Purcell. Another familiar step, 
and we are with Byrd and his companions, 
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Landon Ronald’s father was Henry Russell, who 
wrote and sang “A life on the Ocean Wave,” and 


some eight hundred other songs of similar kind. 

So far back as 1846 he published his “ memories” ; 
nearly fifty years later, having in the interim accum- 
ulated some more recollections, he wrote a second 
volume of the same,—this was about thirty years 
after he had retired from the occupation or state of 
a favourite.performer. Not until 1900 did he die, 
several years after his son Landon was in his turn 
well known in England. The approach to Henry 
Russell’s eightieth year had been celebrated by a 
concert in his honour in Covent Garden Theatre, 
Sir Augustus Harris being responsible for this. 

By a curious coincidence, I write this chapter of 
my book on Ronald’s fiftieth birthday, namely on 
7th June 1923. Hail, Sir Landon! and may you so 
surpass your astonishing father in years as to make 
to-day the very centre of your life; the eighteen 
thousand two hundred and sixty days of your past 
being balanced now by a further proportion of the 
sameextent. After fifty years of movement upward, 
we proceed downward, but we do not mind the end 
when it is marked by the sign of a century. 
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At the age of eleven Landon Ronald entered the 
Royal College of Music, studying there composi- 
tion, the science of music, pianoforte playing, and 
violin playing. He made his debut in 1890, playing 
the piano in that year’s production of Debussy’s 
“L’Enfant prodigue.” He was a good pianist, but 
wanted even then to work with the orchestra. There- 
fore at once he toured the provinces with the opera 
company of William Greet. In 1891, the year his 
father was féted by Sir Augustus Harris, he was 
engaged to play the piano at the opera rehearsals 
in Covent Garden Theatre, to act as second con- 
ductor in the performances, and to do other useful 
tasks that were to prove as profitable for him in the 
long run as they were profitable immediately for 
the work in hand. 

For two seasons he was joint-conductor in the 
touring opera sent out from Covent Garden. Then 
for a while he directed English opera at Drury Lane, 
at other times accompanying great singers like 

- Melba at their concerts. 

In the central year of 1895 Landon Ronald was 
assistant-conductor of the grand opera season at 
Covent Garden. He then conducted for Madame 
Melba in America; and in due course became assist- 
ant accompanist to Signor Tosti, who was accom- 
panist at the Court of King Edward, where all 
officials naturally develop a charming social manner. 
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None of this work satisfied him. It was all second- 
ary. He wanted, above all things in the world, indi- 
viduality. Yet openings did not present themselves, 
and for some further years Ronald worked at the 
Lyric Theatre in musical comedy. Almost to the 
turn of the century he went about helping favourite 
performers to retain their popularity, gaining friends, 
avoiding (as far as possible) making enemies, and 
generally acquiring experience: he conducted the 
Sunday Orchestral Concerts at Blackpool. 

But at last opportunity came his way. In 1902 
Sir Henry Wood and the orchestra he had built 
up came to a parting in their ways. Those who 
withdrew from Wood formed themselves into a very 
finely organised band, on strictly republican prin- 
ciples, naming themselves the London Symphony 
Orchestra. The policy of the new orchestra was to 
have no regular conductor for their concerts, but to 
engage at their own will famous conductors. Landon 
Ronald was among those first engaged, which is 
proof that he was by then famous, or else that he 
had so presented himself to the musicians as to give 
them confidence that fame would shortly be his. 

At once wide fields opened before him. He went 
to Berlin, for a concert with a great orchestra resid- 
ent there. The people of Berlin, who knew Nikisch, 
Mahler, Weingartner, Richter, Mottl, and other con- 
ductors of genius, discovered in a moment that 
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Landon Ronald was a true conductor. They gave 
him high praise, and he went to other towns abroad. 
Several other English conductors have similarly en- 
gaged themselves to conduct the great orchestras of 
Europe: the resulting publicity is magnificent ; and 
where they have been successful, benefit has immedi- 
ately ensued and their work at home has gained 
enormously. I can still see two English musicians 
muffled warmly against the misery of a bad February 
evening, making their way to the railway station 
of an English provincial town,—beginning their 
journey to Antwerp, where one of the pair was to con- 
duct performances of his own and his companion’s 
music: how I, and other students of the place, 
thrilled with excitement, as if the departure had 
been that of notable Generals leaving for a seat of 
war, there to win assured victory. The European 
critics were well-disposed to our conductors in those 
opening years of the twentieth century. 

Ronald constantly desired an orchestra of his own, 
and in London. This he acquired at last, but not 
until 1909; when the New Symphony Orchestra, 
which had for some time existed in the hands of 
Thomas Beecham, Nikisch, and others, decided upon 
having a permanent conductor. The first concert 
under this plan took place on 10th March 19009. 
The E minor symphony of Tchaikowski was in the 
programme, also the “ Oberon” overture of Weber, 
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and the “Francoys Villon” of William Wallace. 
Four concerts later—on 9th June—Stanford’s “ Ode 
to Discord” was given ; in this piece the composer 
satirizes what in those elementary days was re- 
garded as ultra-modernism. 

Thus Landon Ronald, at the age of thirty-six, was 
established in London in the manner and degree of 
his dreams. Two years later, he became principal 
of the Guildhall School of Music. In various pro- 
vincial centres,of which one was Birmingham,he had 
long been regarded as unquestionably a musician of 
high value. 

By 1908 English orchestras were firmly stabilised 
in all the great qualities of their art. The players 
had had twenty-nine years of Hans Richter, and fif- 
teen or more years of the great visitors from Ger- 
many. Henry Wood had been at work for thirteen 
years, and Thomas Beecham had already made his 
influence felt. Their abilities were no longer latent. 
The reform begun by Costa (a reform which abol- 
ished incompetent performers and removed from 
orchestras the immature pupils of good performers), 
and the stately half-century of work effected by 
Manns, had borne fruit. By constant rehearsal and 
frequent performance our playershad welded them- 
selves into bodies that were as organic as a pianola. 
From Richter these bands had developed certainty 
of touch and had acquired the general firmness that 
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comes of a wide and alert vision. From the visitors 
they had acquired variety of interest and the cap- 
acity to adapt themselves to leaders of every kind. 
Their adaptability indeed was a marvel, making for 
an extreme swiftness of study. There is a story (it 
is told by A. Kalisch) that once when Nikisch had 
to conduct “ Tristan and Isolda” at Covent Garden, 
he was—out of despair—almost inclined to throw 
over the engagement because of the fact that only 
twenty-six members of the orchestra had ever 
played in opera before, while but three had seen 
this particular piece. His experience with great 
European orchestras taught him the impossibility 
of performing the opera adequately in these con- 
ditions. But he was induced to make the effort. 
The normal rehearsals were taken; and after the 
first performance Nikisch said that never before had 
he received such intense pleasure from an orchestra, 
or known such perfect reliability. It was in this 
world that Landon Ronald was so fortunate as at 
last to find a prominent place. 

He had in the preceding three years become an 
important figure in the musical life of Birmingham, 
mainly by the seasons of Promenade Concerts he 
gave there at the end of the winter. He stamped 
his personality upon several students in that city. 
One of these was, musically, at a very impression- 
able age, and was vividly influenced by the trans- 
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mission to him of large quantities of music through 
such a personality. This student had been occupied 
with the art for five or six years: he was learning its 
science and a little of its practice ; striving to under- 
stand something of its history ; believing that con- 
tact with music made men noble, sincere, sympa- 
thetic, and self-sacrificing—indeed, never doubting 
that this was so, though constantly confused by 
what he saw and felt around him. At every turn 
indeed the student was jolted. He saw that singers 
thought of their singing, but not of their song ; that 
violinists could play “little things of their own” 
while innumerable melodies of the masters remained 
untouched ; that critics might be subjectively influ- 
enced, or ignorant; that impressarios judged success 
by profit and loss accounts while declaring they 
worked for art; that jealousy and deliberate hind- 
rance were weapons used on every side; and that a 
mutual respect among artists seemed impossible. 
For some years he put all this down to appearances, 
and to his inability to perceive things correctly ; and 
the personal slights he received from famousgeniuses 
he referred to the familiar absent-mindedness of the 
artist, not to pride on their part and insignificance 
on his. And when music or its presentation put as 
it were a barren sceptre in his grasp, he thought it 
was the fault of his grasp, never the fault of com- 
poser or performer. Always humble, ever seeking, 
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this student was probably a nuisance. And since he 
was prone to speak of things frequently and in an 
enquiring manner, he was, I am told, disliked. I 
was among the band of students to whom the 
coming of Landon Ronald into Birmingham was 
truly an Advent; a fulfilment of things promised 
and passionately desired. I therefore elect to 
speak here of this minor portion of Ronald’s work 
in England, from which the reader can for himself 
build up understanding of his work in wider spheres 
as the facts of the latter become known to him. 

Orchestral musicin Birmingham was at that time 
confined to thework of the Halford Concerts Society, 
by means of which I had once been able to hear 
the nine Beethoven symphonies in a single season. 
Other orchestral concerts were given in the town, 
of course, but for the most part these were occasional 
only, or else of humble type. In 1897 a five-weeks 
season of promenade concerts had been given by 
F. W. Beard in Curzon Hall, a place which (for 
music) was possibly the most detestable barracks in 
England. The concerts were, I read, successful, and 
they were discontinued solely because of the Hall. 
Famous conductors visited the town, and we had 
plenty of good performers: thus at one concert 
alone (26th May 1906) Stanford, Henry Wood, Ban- 
tock, and Beard conducted, and Plunket Greene, 
John Coates, Dalton Baker, Mrs Henry Wood, and 
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Madame Kirkby Lunn sang. This was a concert 
in honour of Fred Beard. Richter came once ina 
while, also Nikisch ; and Thomas Beecham made 
the first two or three of his attempts to find a sort 
of orchestral home there. But not until Landon 
Ronald arranged to give each year eighteen orches- 
tral concerts withinthespace of three weeks could the 
musical student thoroughly soak himself in sound, 
or learn to read a score. 

The concerts were given in the Theatre Royal. 
The band was composite, part English and part 
foreign ; it included some well-known orchestral 
players, because the season fell in a time when winter 
engagements were over and men were free. For 
some years the leader was David Reggel; eventu- 
ally T. Henry Smith led, Reggel then playing first 
viola ; he was a beautiful player of that instrument; 
clear in my memory, though eleven years have 
passed and much further music has flowed, remains 
his playing of a solo viola passage in a piece by 
Debussy. 

The concerts were not expensive. (Ronald has 
always tried to make music accessible to the public. 
In 1911 he wanted to provide shilling seats for his 
Queen’s Hall concerts, and had to fight hard against 
the opposition of the lessors.) Generally speaking, 
there was always a fair audience for the Birmingham 
concerts, which towards the end of a series became 
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large enough to fill the theatre. The understand- 
ing in the town was that the concerts did not pay 
their way; but they continued from 1905 to 1914. 

Landon Ronald made large use of the Weber 
overtures. The well-contained romanticism of these 
pieces, their lovely colouring and familiar melodies, 
agreed with his temperament ; and the pieces, more- 
over, afforded scope for the alert, graceful, and quiet 
conductor. Weber forms a good prelude to a con- 
cert; his music at once places us and the orchestra 
in true orchestral mood. Frequently Ronald used 
one of the overtures before a Beethoven symphony; 
he comparatively rarely preceded a Beethoven sym- 
phony by a Beethoven overture, avoiding an error 
which is not uncommon. A happy combination of 
his, however, was the “Coriolanus” overture and 
the A major symphony; this is a happy combina- 
tion, because the overture is impassioned and the 
symphony is genial. As warm in his affections as 
the Weber, were the little “L’Arlésienne” suites 
of Bizet. Landon Ronald has always excelled in 
passages where several wind instruments move to- 
gether contrapuntally or combine to the production 
of characteristic rhythmical effects. In the first of 
the Bizet suites, for example, is a slow passage, 
where clarinet, cor anglais, and saxophone move in 
a charming conversation ; here his manner was de- 
lightful. 
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The art of programme-building is not wisely 
studied by all musicians. A programme is as a 
symphony in that successive impressions must be 
so co-ordinated that, in the end, we have a sensible 
idea of an organic whole. The impressions must 
be contrasted, but underlying the contrasts must 
be a common line that draws them into synthesis. 
Usually a programme contains at one point a 
sequence of pieces that results in a shattering of 
the preceding accumulation of ideas. By training, 
a musician can learn not to listen to one piece in a 
programme while still remaining in the hall; such 
a musician closes his mind for a while, thereby 
correcting the error of the programme-builder. Yet 
this should not be necessary, because somewhere 
in the range of musical compositions is always the 
right piece for that place. 

Landon Ronald, when drawing upon great or 
competent writers of music, seems always to con- 
struct a programme of architectural firmness. When 
he introduces second-rate music, he rarely lets this 
interfere with the other kind. Certain of his Bir- 
mingham programmes remain vividly clear in my 
mind; I outline these here, as examples, first of 
properly planned programmes of the “ promenade 
concert ” order, and secondly as illustrations of the 
level of musical interest arrived at by ordinary 
music-lovers ten to fifteen years ago. 
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( 1) Weber 
Elgar 
Debussy 
Liszt . 
Berlioz 


(2) Humperdinck 
Tchaikowski 


Strauss 
Grieg 


Sinigaglia 


Weber-Weingartner . 


(3) Elgar 
Schumann 


Saint-Saens 
Schumann 
Mendelssohn 


Der Freischiitz overture. 
Symphony in A flat. 
Lapres-midi @un faune. 
Pianoforte concerto in E flat. 
Hungarian March. 


Hansel und Gretel overture. 


Variations on a rococo theme, 
for cello and orchestra. 


Don Juan. 


Lyrische Suite (“Shepherd’s 
boy,” etc.). 


Danse piedmontese, Op. 31, 
No. 2. 


Linvitation a la valse. 


Wand of Youth suite, No. 1. 
Symphony in B fiat. 

Le Rouet d’Omphale. 
Pianoforte concerto in A minor. 
Ruy Blas overture. 


Saturday concerts are candidly popular in tone. 
They belong to the relaxation of the week-end. 
But even here Landon Ronald did not present pro- 
grammes without form. The swing of the follow- 


ing is very bold: 
(4) Nicolai 


Mendelssohn 


Saint-Saens 
Wagner 
Offenbach. 


Sibelius 
Tchaikowski 
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Merry Wives of Windsor over- 
ture. 


Spring Song and Bees’ Wed- 
ding. 

Piano concerto in G minor. 

Tannhduser overture. 


Barcarolle from Zales of Hoff- 
mann. 


Finlandia. 
Overture “7872,” 
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The concluding night of a series of “ Proms” is — 
even more candidly free and jolly than a normal 
Saturday. Landon Ronald, when not leaving the 
choice of pieces to the audience, used to put together 
a programme of the works that had most pleased 
the audiences during the preceding three weeks. 
In 1911, after seven years of work among his 
audience, he found that the following represented 
popular desires : 


(s) Wagner . : . Mastersingers prelude. 

Wagner . : . Prelude and Death-Song from 
Tristan. 

Nardini . : - Violin concerto in E minor. 
Dukas_ . ; . Lapprenti sorcier. 
Weber-Weingartner. Jnvitation to the waliz. 
Weber. : . Oberon overture. 
Jarnefelt . : . Praeludium. 
Edward German. Welsh Rhapsody. 
Mendelssohn . . (as in programme 4 above). 
Wagner . : . Lannhduser overture. 


Average musical taste, as here displayed, was well 
advanced among the audiences of promenade con- 
certs before the war. Yet what is a “ promenader” ? 
During the war the absurd question was asked, 
“Does Tommy Atkins like music?” The answer 
to such a question is another question, “ What is 
Tommy Atkins?” and the answer now would have 
to be determined by what army he belonged to— 
that of Kipling, or that of Kitchener. The pro- 
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menader of my acquaintance was either a very 
gifted professional student of music, or a man of 
fine general culture who had perhaps listened to 
and read about music for half a generation. Step 
back into the year 1890, and for comparison con- 
template two programmes; one (a) given in Bir- 
mingham in a series of the “Symphony Concert” 
class, the other (4) by a visiting orchestra in a series 
of the “Solo Celebrities ” class : the conductors were 
William Cole Stockley and Charles Halle, andthe 
orchestra for the latter was the famous band from 
Manchester. 


(a) Grieg : : . Peer Gynt suite (first perform- 
| ance in the town). 
Mendelssohn . . Scotch symphony. 
Gade ‘ : . Andante from symphony in C 
minor. 
Berlioz. ; . Hungarian March. 
Mozart. ; . Magic Flute overture. 
Myocnnbert .  . . Unfinished symphony. 
Wagner . : . Flying Dutchman overture. 
Wagner . ; . Stegfrted Idyll (first perform- 
ance in the town). 
Svendsen . ; . Intermezzo in F. 


Many fine works entered into the Theatre Royal 
programmes. And these frequently came close 
together, so that the student might organise his 
impressions and collate his observations before the 
first of them had time to fade. Thus one evening 
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in 1911 we heard the “ Akademische” festival-over- 
ture of Brahms, and then a night or two later the 
C minor symphony of Brahms. The “Death and 
Transfiguration” of Richard Strauss was given us 
in 1912, and in 1914 works were included of the 
character of Elgar’s “F alstaff” and Rachmaninov’s 
E minor symphony. Of course, a conductor turns 
such concerts as these to his own advantage; he 
“tries out” work on provincials, much as dramatic 
plays intended for London theatres are first studied 
and produced outside London. By playing a large 
symphony several times at a Promenade Concert, 
the.conductor gets it ready for a Symphony Concert 
with half the trouble of silent reading and twice the 
profit. But his gain is no one else’s loss, but indeed 
very clearly their gain also. Landon Ronald per- 
fected his study of Elgar’s great pieces in Birming- 
ham. He gave us the A flat symphony many 
times, and the E flat at least once. The music of 
Elgar seems always to have moved him ; it was he 
who (in the winter of 1909-1910) first laid before 
an Italian audience the symphony in A flat: and 
he has afforded innumerable English students their 
first, and in some respects their best, opportunity 
to learn the idiom and spirit of this master. I 
myself will never forget how, in those early days of 
the first symphony, Ronald used to bring in the 
final leap of the trumpets at the end of the work: 
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the tone leaped with a lion-like directness upon its 
objective ; yet the force was not merely physical, 
and the mood was not one of excitement. The 
production of the E flat symphony at the Theatre 
Royal in 1912 was followed the next night by the 
production of the violin concerto. And one year 
there was an Elgar concert, at which the composer 
conducted. This was the year I9QIO. 

One or two other composers came to conduct 
their works. Very vaguely I remember Cyril Scott, 
but very clearly Parry. The visit of the latter was, 
for the students, an important event. It was to be 
the only occasion of our seeing Parry in the body. 
We were taught that Parry’s music was unnecessary 
in the scheme of things; and expecting confirma- 
tion of our lesson, found confirmation as his E 
minor symphony unfolded itself in performance. 
Unfortunately for us and our instructors, we have 
since found that much of the music we were then 
taught was necessary has in its turn slipped into 
the other category. 

These were the days when in Programme Music 
we mentally visualised an actual drama of events: 
among uswere popularczceronz,—students who learnt 
the story, located the items in the score, and stood 
during the concert in the midst of an interestedgroup 
to explain matters: “ This is Anna,” we would say, 
or, “ He’s thinking of the countess now.” 
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Landon Ronald sometimes announced a work, 
and then withdrew it, because of rehearsal diffi- 
culties. He would not place a work before his 
audience unless he had been able to prepare it 
adequately. It is by such means that he has 
achieved success. There is, to my knowledge, but 
one English conductor who has contrived to live 
down inadequately prepared performances of large 
works ; he has lived these down by means of an 
assured self-confidence, and thereby has set a bad 
example to others who rather lack thesame. Among 
the works postponed by Landon Ronald was “ The 
Mystic Trumpeter” of the American composer, 
F. S. Converse ; another was the F minor symphony 
of Georg Schumann, the German. Rehearsals are 
very difficult when the concerts are nightly and the 
programmes heavy. Only one rehearsal is possible, 
and this may not be too long, because not even 
English players can bear more than six hours of 
music-making in the twenty-four. The emotional 
and intellectual strain is too great, and the physical 
strain is almost as vital a consideration. 

The “Symphonie pathetique” naturally gloomed 
and roared through these years. With this work 
Landon Ronald made one of his few errors of 
judgment: he used it as an “occasional” piece 
wherewith to celebrate the death of King Edward. 
Another error (or I should say, an error if I have 
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not misunderstood the matter) was his “ occasional ” 
usein Birmingham of Parry’s “ Blest Pair of Sirens” 
to celebrate the coronation of King George and 
Queen Mary. Included further in this coronation 
concert was Wagner’s “ Kaisermarch.”—I have for 
many years striven to understand the significance 
the “Symphonie pathetique” has for eminent En- 
glish musicians. Landon Ronald, for instance, 
said in 1907, that of all the great pieces of music 
in existence, he would rather have written “ Tristan 
and Isolda” for the stage, and this Russian work 
for the concert-room. 

I must leave this subject of the Birmingham Pro- 
menade Concerts. Yet first I would pay a tri- 
bute. 

Very happy and friendly at the concerts was a 
pianist, of the same remote racial origin as Landon 
Ronald, who was able to effect a perfect charm 
wherever she went. I refer, of course, to Irene 
Scharrer. This girl became an integral part of the 
concerts, the most securely established in the regard 
of the audience of all the soloists. One might try 
to analyse her appeal, and say how much was out 
of musicianship, and how much out of grace and 
delightfulness of personality. I expect that, for the 
musician, it was her simple and natural interpret- 
ations and her unaffected quietness that won and 
secured her victory. I recollect that on one occasion, 
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leaving forthe moment Tchaikowski, Schumann,and 
Saint-Saens, she played the “ Emperor” concerto of. 
Beethoven. She offered the concerto as a piece of 
delicate chamber-music, contemplative in the first 
movement, and so with no excess of sentiment. 
The delicacy of her style here was indeed infinite, 
yet it was not the result of anything weak in her 
conception of the music. A deep satisfaction came 
upon me as the slow movement proceeded, born, 
I expect, of the equal simplicity of vision exer- 
cised by pianist and conductor. Very beautiful in 
sequence, and as beautiful in its own absolute char- 
acter, was the happy rondo-finale. The musical 
season that year had been very strenuous ; and there 
were personal conditions of a privatecharacter which 
made me, on that particular evening, predisposed to 
receive pure beauty and to take from it an abiding 
impression; yet the pure beauty must have been 
there in unrestricted measure for me to be so con- 
tented, since otherwise my special mood would have 
caused me to be most entirely repelled. Public per- 
formers little realise how all or any of their render- 
ings may be a conspicuous event in the life of one 

individual in their audience. | 
I am grateful to this artist, as to many others; 
and I am happy to pay a tribute to her work of that 
evening. The tribute is not belated, because the 
impression is permanent; which means that the 
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concert might have taken place yesterday without 
being in effect any nearer in time. 

Sir Landon Ronald is genial, tactful, and auto- 
cratic; very wise in manner, and utterly unable to 
suffer fools gladly and in patience. Never appar- 
ently hasty, he yet cannot stay for any one; and 
he does not see need to bevel the edge of a direction. 
He eulogises a thing by calling it “charming,” and 
that word at one time was constantly on his lips: 
there have been charming symphonies and charming 
performances of the symphonies, charming tone 
from an orchestral instrument and charming passion 
in the performance of a song, a charming joke or 
audience, town or committee, newspaper notice or 
programme-book, lecture, banquet, or social gather- 
ing. Heisvery genial at banquets, and an amusing 
after-dinner speaker whose lack of self-deprecation 
ismost charming. The earliest event in his life that 
I have had narrated to me is a supper. This meal 
was given by the musical critics to Neil Forsyth (the 
assistant manager at Covent Garden Theatre) one 
Saturday night in July 1895. My readers will under- 
stand, without explanation, why the critics selected 
a Saturday night. Among the party was Victor 
Maurel, the baritone singer in opera; he sang to 
the gathering, and young Landon Ronald accom- 
panied him. He would be happy then, shining 
modestly in the gathering: I have no doubt he con- 
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versed agreeably with his companions at the table, 
listened still more agreeably, judged his associates 
and tabulated the judgments for future reference, 
and appreciated his cigarettes. 

With the critics of intelligence, or of powerful 
position, he retains his tactfulness, and it seems that 
he respects their work ; yet at one time he was him- 
self a critic, writing for several papers of the smarter 
order. His literary style is easy, because he has a 
natural faculty of expression and a good sense of 
the word. 

His capacity to commit music to memory is, as 
Sir Henry Wood might say, perfectly marvellous. 
Many large works he has given for the first time in 
public without the book before him. New music, 
however, of peculiar idiom, has occasionally given 
him pause: I was favoured once with permission to 
attend his rehearsal of the “ Brigg Fair” of Delius 
at a time when that work was unfamiliar, and I 
observed that he then had the score on the desk, and 
that indeed he kept his nose in it, making the closest 
scrutiny possible ; an essay could be written on the 
splendid working of his brain in such moments of 
reading music. 

Both Wood and Ronald had the highest regard for 
Nikisch ; but where Wood placed Nickisch supreme, 
Landon Ronald, I believe, places Weingartner on 
the same level. 
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As made clear in the preceding pages, I am ac- 
quainted with Landon Ronald’s work mainly in its 
bird-of-passage character. In the flight from his 
beginning to his later high home, he has descended 
at convenience into the place where labide. There 
have been many of these casual pauses, and I have 
attended probablya hundred and fifty of his concerts, 
which is a greater number than of any other con- 
ductor’s. A town like Birmingham is a convenient 
locality for such visits. Itis large and central. Costa 
made his first English appearance there, in the year 
1829; strolling in, unannounced and uninvited, to 
conduct the performance of a newwork byhis master 
Zingarelli,_the cantata on Isaiah, Chapter xII. 
This master of his was born in 1752. Costa was 
compelled by the Committee to sing in public, and 
he made his historical failure. A little later, in 1842, 
Sir Landon Ronald’s father paused in the town to 
make his first re-appearance in England; he was on 
his way from Liverpool to London, having just re- 
turned from America. He sang his own compos- 
itions, just as in another eighty years his son was to 
accompany or conduct in turn his own pieces—the 
“Birthday Overture,” “ Adonais,” “Down in the 
Forest,’ the “Garden of Allah” music, and so forth. 
Henry Russell sang “ The Maniac,” “ The Old Arm 
Chair,” and “A Life on the Ocean Wave.” Said 
Andrew Deakin, writing sixty years after the event: 
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“ T remember that the initial word of his ‘ Maniac’ 
song, Hush / was given with a gigantic aspirate, an 
infantile vowel, and a long-continued final double- 
consonant sound; but the succeeding words, more 
legitimately sung, impressed his hearers with the 
fact that Mr Russell was endowed with a voice of 
grand quality. Some who heard him applauded, 
others mocked, while many said, ‘ We will hear thee 
again,O Henry!’ I did hear him again many times 
afterwards. About fifty years ago I was present at 
our Town Hall when he sang ‘ There’s a good time 
coming, boys, with a strange and in one sense 
effective accompaniment. The favourite entertainer 
asked the immense audience to repeat the refrain of 
each verse, ‘ There’s a good time coming, boys ; wait 
a little longer!’ in vigorous chorus. To ensure choral 
precision Mr Russell said he would stamp with his 
foot when his friends were to take up the strain. 
This he did,and all went well for atime; but whenthe 
audience-chorus took to beating time with their feet 
the consequences were decidedly unpleasant. ... 
The stamping so stirred up the dust that the singer 
was hidden, as by a cloud.” 

Without analysing the impulse, I leave my note on 
Sir Landon Ronald with this picture of his father, 
who represents the favourite performer of the period 
preceding the age of the great orchestral conductor, 
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